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EARLY BRITAIN. 



In commencing a series of brief sketches from 
the history of our own Country^ it is not neces- 
sary that we should attempt any formal introduc- 
tion of the subject to the reader. He may, how- 
ever, reasonably expect to receive some notice of 
the intentions of those who have undertaken to 
guide him through a journey of no short duration, 
before he intrusts himself to their care, — ^and a 
rough outline is all that we can o£fer to his inqui- 
ries. It is our purpose to narrate the principal 
and most interesting events in the annals of Eng- 
land 'y not to reject any topic connected with them 
which is likely to entertain and instruct 3 to treat 
of Religion, Literature, Customs, and Manners^ 
to avail ourselves of authentic private memoirs 
and anecdotes of celebrated personages 3 sometimes 
to comprise the history of many years in a brief 
passing notice ; at others to dwell for a considerable 
period on that of a few weeks, or even of a single 
day. Rejecting, in short, all the trammels of the 
reg^olar historian, we do not intend to impose any 
restraints upon our wanderings, save those of strict 
chronological arrangement, and an undeviating 
adherence to guides of acknowledged authority. 

B 1 
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To the young of both sexes^ it is most particu- 
larly our wish to render these pages as agreeable 
as the nature of the subject will admit ', and we 
are persuaded that it is not necessarily a dry and 
dull one. We cannot^ indeed^ promise to be very 
entertaining at the outset 3 for^ if the early history 
of any Country be amusing, it is so, for the most 
part, in proportion to the writer's adoption of 
fable^ and his indulgence in conjecture -, but we 
trust, that after the exercise of a little patience^ 
our young companions will begin to be pleased 
with their progress, and to feel desirous of pro- 
ceeding in it; — nay, that they will not object 
sometimes to pause with us for a moment to glance 
over the course which we have passed, or to look 
more steadfastly upon the scene which may be 
present. They cannot dislike trite moral remarks 
more than we do, and their annoyance is not 
greater than our own, when the writer of a work 
of mere amusement stops to reveal in a long, well- 
arranged sentence, as if it were a new and grand 
discovery, some common and obvious truth which 
might be told in half a dozen words, and which^ 
perhaps, need not be told at all. 

But history, in its humblest guise, embraces 
subjects of high import, and of enduring interest. 
The mere knowledge of names, and dates, and of 
the most prominent events^ although such is the 
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extent of historical instruction usually offered to 
jroang people^ forms^ in point of fact, the very 
smallest part of its real usefulness 3 since that can 
be attained mechanically and without the least 
exercise of thought. Our readers may be assured, 
that if they have foimd the study of history un- 
palatable, it is principally because they have not 
been led to reflect upon it as they proceed 5 and 
because they have been allowed to regard it as 
exdnsively belonging to some one particular na- 
tion, rather than as influencing the character and 
fortunes of a certain portion of the great family 
of mankind. 

The earliest accounts of England are involved 
*in so much doubt and obscurity, that we shall pass 
at once to the epoch of the first Roman Invasion. 
But ere we go back 1887 years, which is the in- 
terval between that epoch and the date of the pre- 
sent year, we request our young friends to look 
around them, and attentively to consider the state 
and aspect of the Country in which they live. In 
its towns and cities, let them observe the elegance 
and convenience of the dwellings 3 the shops teem- 
ing with comforts and with luxuries 5 the well- 
dressed and intelligent population 3 the churches 3 
the manufactories 3 the establishments for business 
and for education 3 the commodious inns 3 the 
carriages for use and for pleasure. How sur- 
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prising^ indeed^ is the variety of objects, which we 
are too much accustomed to regard without reflect- 
ing upon the vast mass of wealth, labour, and 
ingenuity, which has been brought into action for 
its production ! In the rural districts, 'it is even 
yet more wonderful to observe, how the imme- 
diate handyworks, as it were, of the Almighty, 
are capable of improvement from the taste and 
industry of his creatures. There we behold the 
earth pouring forth her increase at the command 
of man, who regulates and prescribes the exact 
nature of her produce 5 wild flowers transferred to 
his gardens, and displaying, imder his culture, a 
beauty far surpassing that of their native blossoms 3 
fruits and plants of other climes so naturalized to 
our own, as to become an inseparable portion of 
its productions 3 mountains levelled or excavated, 
and rivers restrained within defined limits, or con- 
trolled for mechanical purposes — and after this 
survey, during which much more than we can 
attempt to suggest will meet the eye of an intelli- 
gent observer, let us endeavour to call to mind the 
state of this beautiful and flourishing land, when 
the Romans were first tempted to explore its un- 
known shores. It is from their historians that we 
gain the earliest information, which can be relied 
upon, relative to our own Country 3 and the 
accounts given by those writers might well lead 
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US to suppose that they are speaking of some other 
quarter of the globe, remdte and widely differing 
from that in which we dwell. 

The winter-residences of the Britons were either 
natural caves^ or places deeply hollowed into the 
earth by manual labour j some of which are still 
to be seen in Cornwall and the Hebrides. Their 
summer-habitations were slight and easily re- 
moved, and their towns were only tracts of forest- 
land 'surrounded by a sort of rampart of earth, 
with a ditch below it. Within these enclosures, 
their simple structures were formed of the branches 
of trees roughly woven, or wattled together, and 
daubed over with clay. In this sort of work they 
were doubtless well skilled : even their refined 
conquerors admired the British baskets, which 
were exported to Rome in large quantities, and 
were so highly prized there, that more than a 
hundred years after the time of which we are now 
speaking, a celebrated Roman satirical Poet ranks 
them among the extravagant luxuries of his 
countr3rmen. Their boats, also, . were formed of 
similar material -, for, although living in an island, 
they had no better vessels than baskets covered 
with the skins of beasts 3 and in these frail barks 
they sometimes ventured to cross the Irish Chan- 
nel, and to pass over to their neighbours the Gauls, 
who inhabited the country now named France. 
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The ancient Britons were almost wholly without 
clothing, or only partially covered with the hides 
of animals 5 like all savage nations they delisted 
in ornament^ and they adorned even €be skin of 
their bodies with various strange devices. This 
indulgence of vanity was hardly earned, and pur- 
chased by considerable personal su£Pering. Like 
the tattooing of modem uncivilized tribes, figures 
of animals, of plants, and of any other object 
which fancy dictated or fashion prescribed, were 
traced on the flesh by means of innumerable punc- 
tures inflicted by an instrument full of small sharp 
teeth 3 and the woimded parts being stained with 
the juice of a native plant called woad (still in 
common use with our dyers), became, when healed, 
of an indelibly blue colour. 

The British food consisted chiefly of flesh and 
milk 'y in the southern part of the country some 
attempts at agriculture were perceptible, and the 
inhabitants exhibited some faint signs of civiliza- 
tion. This superiority is to be attributed to the 
traffic carried on with that coast by ships from 
various parts of the world, and to intercourse 
with the neighbouring shores of Gaul. The wild 
islanders, however, were not much benefited by 
these visitors, who bartered articles of small utility, 
or of mere ornament, for their most valuable 
commodities 5 and who, while they were thus un- 
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consciously contributing to the improvement of 
our countrjrmen, gave the, most frightful accounts 
of their ferocity and ignorance^ when they tra- 
velled to other lands^ or returned to their own. 

We may readily conceive that the blessings of a 
bounteous Providence were frequently converted 
into evils, by a people so uncivilized, and that the 
best gifts of Nature were of but doubtful advan- 
tage. The rich and prolific soil exhausted itself 
in wild and encumbering luxuriance 3 the plains 
were barren ; the valleys impassable 3 the springs 
choaked at their sources, and the rivers overflow- 
ing their banks, formed vast tracts of uprofitable 
and unwholesome marshes. Woods covered the 
face of the greater part of the coimtry -, one forest 
named Anderida, is stated to have been a hundred 
and twenty miles in length, and although the 
beasts of prey were limited to a single species, 
that species was suffered to breed and to harbour 
almost without molestation. 

The people were as uncultivated as their country 5 
coarse, wild, and ferocious, with all the evil pas- 
sions of their nature permitted, like the wolves of 
their forests, to riot without curb or restriction. 
The absence of moral law produced its usual effects 
upon the human character, and the boasted liberty 
of the early Britons was but a license to sin with 
impunity. Their religious worship, far from soften- 
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iii{ or improviog their mindB, evinced itM imludy 
origiii, by produdng effects of a directly c^^xwite 
oatore. "Hie ^oomy sad terrific aapastition 
teogbt by the Druid- priests led its votaries to ton- 
pies formed of vast nnhewn masses of tstoae, in 
the deep recesses of consecrated groves, or t^M 
lonely silence of wide-extended plains, f^rom Hw 
altars raised within these singnlar edifices, tbc 
steam of human offerings frequently ascended, as 
a grateftil and pleasant sacrifice to Dntiea who 
delighted in blood ; and if the Briton i^>ared tbe 
captive taken by his hand in battle, it was only to 
yield him, bound and helpless, as a victim to the 
sacrificing- knife of the Druid ; or, enclosed alive 
in a cage of basket-work, to be slowly consumed 
amid the flames of the altar. 

Snch was our own merry England, " the gallant, 
the courteous, and the free," wben the Roman 
galleys were first seen approaching her shores 
fifty-five years before the birth of our Saviour. 
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1 AKE a map of Europe — put your finger upon 
the small spot which marks the situation of the 
city of Rome^ and look thence to that part of 
France which is nearest to our own Country. It 
is a space of many hundred miles^ and at the time 
of which we are speakings it was overgrown by 
untrodden forests, and intersected by rivers with- 
out bridge or ford^ besides being barred across 
by the Alps, a stupendous chain of mountains, 
which, as you will perceive, seems to shut Italy 
out from the rest of the European continent. These 
difficulties, however, presented little obstacle to the 
Romans, that extraordinary people, who from the 
few poor inhabitants of a mud-built village, became, 
in course of time, the masters of the whole known 
world. 

It was their frequent custom to dignify or to 
degrade a Country over which they had gained 
any advantages with the title of a Roman Province, 
and to appoint a Prefect or Governor, who had not 
uncommonly to subdue liie greater part of the 
district committed to his charge. Julius Caesar, 
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a noble Roman, and one of the most femous 
Grenerals ever produced by his own or any other 
nation, was in this maimer appointed Prefect of 
Gaul, which was then inhabited by numerous 
tribes, for the most part nearly as ignorant and 
as barbarous as the Britons. Caesar^ successful 
wherever he appeared, led his victorious legions 
from the Alps entirely through the Province^ till 
he reached the shores of the northern seas. There, 
the coast of England approaches in one part so 
nearly to the opposite Country as to be easily des- 
cried from it : the Roman soldiers felt some natural 
curiosity relative to the tall, white cliffs, which, on 
a clear day, were plainly to be perceived across the 
narrow channel 3 and the account given of the land 
to which they belonged, although not of a very 
tempting nature, was sufficient to inspire them with 
a wish to visit it : especially as they could expect 
littie resistance from a race of men described as 
even yet more savage and undisciplined than that 
which they had so recently subdued. It is said 
that Caesar was first interested in the inquiry by 
the sight of some British pearls, ornaments particu- 
larly prized and admired by the Romans, and but 
rarely produced in this country. A species of shell- 
fish, indeed, sometimes containing pearls, is found 
in the rivers Conway in Wales, and Tay in Scot- 
land, and occasionally on the coasts of the latter 
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countiy^ but the pearls are almost invariably of a 
bad colour^ and of small worth. One instance is 
recorded of a British pearly for which^ in later times^ 
more than eighty poimds was given 3 and it is said 
that a pearl found in the Conway^ and presented to 
the Queen of Charles the ^ Second^ still adorns the 
r^al crown of England. It appears^ also^ that^ on 
Csesar's return to Rome^ he offered in the Temple of 
Venus^ in compliance with the blind superstition of 
heathenism^ a breast-plate^ enriched with pearls, 
stated^ in the inscription which it bore, to be the 
produce of his British conquests. 

Whatever was his inducement, whether it were 
the hope of gain, or an insatiate ambition, the 
Roman Greneral soon resolved upon an invasion 
of Britain -, alleging, in excuse for thus attacking 
an imoffending people, that the rebellious Gauls 
had received from them some assistance in their 
vain attempts to resist his authority. ' 

The Britons, apprized of his intention, assembled 
in crowds upon the shore y and when the Romans 
approached the land, they saw the cliffs, which 
they had admired from the distance, covered with 
an innumerable multitude of wild-looking people, 
who thronged, with imdisciplined but unhesitating 
valour, to oppose them. Their fierce cotmtenances 
and gestures, their uncouth attire and fearful out- 
cries, startled even the veteran and experienced 
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soldiery of Caesac ; and their Greneral, percdving 
that his men were reluctant to attempt a limHhig 
tmder heights thus alive with enemies, steered his 
course towards the north, in hope of finding gome 
spot more favourable to disembarkation. The 
Britons, conjecturing his purpose, rushed tnmul- 
tuously along the coast in the same direction, 
keeping the fleet of their invaders in sight. 

It is from the writings of Julius Caesar himself, 
the principal actor in this very interesting scene, 
that so minute a knowledge of its circumstances is 
acquired -, and it is evident, from his description 
of the shore, that his first attempt was made in 
the neighbourhood of the present town of Dover, 
and that the flat coast which he mentions as lying 
about eight miles further northwards, and which 
he selected for his second trial, must have been 
nearly the place on which the town of Deal is now 
situated. 

Here also the bold islanders were found pour- 
ing onward, and pressing to the very edge of the 
water. They shrank back, however, when the 
Roman galleys drew near the land 5 and surely 
the sight of those mighty vessels dashing through 
the waves, and crowded with stem-looking war- 
riors, splendidly armed and accoutred, must have 
been, to their eyes, at once so new and so full of 
terror, that it is surprising to find them continuing 
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to retain any thought of resistance. That their 
aspect^ however^ was fearless and menacing, is in- 
contestable ; since the Roman soldiers hesitated to 
quit their vessels^ till the standard-bearer of the 
Tenth legion^ which was composed of Caesar's 
choicest and most favoured troops, plunged amid 
the surf, bearing aloft the Roman eagle/ and up- 
braiding the tardiness of his comrades, called upon 
them to follow him and the ensign which he 
carried, to victory. A desperate conflict ensued, 
the Britons were driven inland, and their assailants 
remained masters of the shore. 

Julius Caesar continued about three, weeks in 
Britain, engaged in perpetual encoimters with 
the natives; and, although invariably victorious, 
lost many of his best soldiers; while his fleet 
su£fered severely from the effects of a stormy 
autumn. He was, therefore, induced to return 
to Gaul for the winter. In the following spring, 
fifty-four years before Christ, he made a second 
descent upon Britain. The natives did not 
again attempt to oppose his landing, but they 
collected a large army in Kent, about the spot on 
which the city of Canterbury now stands 3 and a 
battle ensued, which terminated in victory to the 
Romans. After several other encounters, attended 
with the like success, the invading legions ap- 
proached the borders of the Thames, not far from^ 
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the* prcpoiit Hituation of Walton, in Surrey. Here 
tliv unfortunate islanders appear to have hoped to 
oroc't a more oflfoc^tual barrier against the progres s 
of their pursuers than they had as yet attempted. 
Hen* they eertainly made determined eflforts to 
defend the passage of the river. For this purpose, 
they drove deeply into its muddy bed a great 
numlier of strong oaken stakes, and the stability 
which they laboured to impart to this useless de- 
fen(*e may he estimated, from the fact that a part 
(»f it waM still visible, at low water, so late 
the year 1807. Some of the stakes, which 
then weighed up with much difficulty, were afoooft 
the thickness of a man's thigh, perfectly black, 
and so hard as to turn the edge of a sharp hatcheA. 
It has been frequently remarked by military com-i 
ntandcrs, that the artificial courage which de* 
fences of this nature inspire, is often succeeded^ 
should they be forced, by panic and total de- 
spondency. Let the assailants but once scale a 
wall which has been deemed impregnable,- or 
ascend a precipice which has hitherto been thought 
inaccessible, and it may be calculated that the 
surrender of the besieged garrison will follow. A 
similar result awaited the British army, which 
was drawn up in great strength behind these forti- 
fications, under the command of a petty king, 
named Cassibelaunus. When the Roman warriors 
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nuhed, without hesitatioa, across \he river, wading 
more thaa breEist high, and carryiiig their weapons 
above their heads, and when, little regarding the 
rude barriers opposed to them, they cleared them 
with small delay or diffictdty, the Britons scarcely 
awaited an attack, offered but a feeble resistance, 
and, flying in wild confusion, were pursued and 
massacred almost to a man. 

After many other engagements of little interest, 
and with similar termination, the British leaders 
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begged a peace^ and consented to pay trilmte: 
and Caesar returned to Ganl^ satisfied with a con- 
quest more nominal than real ; and having, ac- 
cording to a just observation of a Roman historian, 
'' rather showed Rome the way to Britain, than 
put her in possession of it." 
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I. 



vJUR blessed Saviour was bom under tbe domi- 
nion of the Emperor Augustus^ when Judaea was a 
Roman province, and the awful event of his cruci- 
fixion took place while Tiberius was Emperor. We 
shall now, therefore, begin to reckon time according 
to the present mode of computation. 

It is not till nearly a century after the first ex- 
pedition of Julius Csesar, that we find any record 
of Britain which possesses much interest. 

It does not appear that the imposed tribute 
was even required of Britain till the reign of 
Augustus, twenty years after the departure of 
Julius Caesar 5 and during the reign of Tiberius, 
his successor, the British were wholly immolested. 
In the year 43 of the Christian era, Claudius, the 
reigning Emperor, was induced, by the continue4 
non-pajrment of the tribute-money, not onlyto de- 
spatch an army into Britain, but, soon afterwards, 
to go thither in person. The usual success attended 
the Roman arms; and, after the departure of Clau-. 
dius, his General, Plautius, assisted by Vespasian 
and his son Titus, both of whom were afterwards 
celebrated Roman Emperors, subjugated some of 
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tho iiumerouB parts of the island as yet micon- 
quertnl. Tlic enduring obstinacy, indeed, with 
which our (H^rsecuted countrsnnen resisted their 
iiivadors, 8i)caks much for their courage and 
|H'rMcveraucc. Crushed by the immediate pre- 
Monin* of their masters, they were frequently 
obligi'd to submit and to obey; but the hope of 
Anally regaining freedom appears never to have 
deserted them ; and, whenever the faintest chance 
of success was visible, they were ready, again 
and again, to risk all the terrible consequences of 
defeat. 

After the return of Plautius to Rome, we find 
his successors still embarrassed by the frequent 
revolts of their subjects, and still engaged in sub- 
duing various parts of the island which refused 
to acknowledge their sway. Fearful instances of 
severity were deemed necessary to inspire the re-, 
fractory islanders with terror j but this tyranny 
did but stimulate them to despair. Neither rank 
nor sex saved the offender who endeavoured to 
shake off the national thraldom. Boadicea, a 
British queen, after many heroic endeavours to 
relieve her people from their fetters, was treated 
with a barbarous indignity which drove her to 
volimtary death. 

Caractacus, king of the Silures, a tribe inha- 
biting part of Wales, and the present counties of 
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Monmouth and Hereford^ opposed the Romans for 
more than nine years^ with distinguished hravery 
and occasional success. But he was defeated at 
lengthy and treacherously delivered into the hands 
of his enemies. Laden with chains, and accom- 
panied by his wife^ his daughters^ and nearest 
of kin^ the ro3ral Briton was carried to Rome^ 
and exhibited as a spectacle to the Roman 
people, in the presence of the Emperor, the Em- 
press, and all their goi^ous Court. As he 
passed along the streets of Rome, and beheld in 
their beauty those temples and palaces, which, 
even in ruins, are considered the most interesting 
ornaments of modem Europe, he is reported to 
have given utterance to a natural expression of 
wonder, that the inhabitants of dwellings so mag- 
nificent could not leave the Britons to rest peace- 
ably in their mud-built cabins 5 and, when he was 
presented before the assembled multitude, he 
bore himself so cahnly, and with so much com- 
posure, that the Empress, filled with compassion 
and admiration, requested and obtained the lives 
of himself and of his family. But for this rare 
instance of Roman female clemency, a cruel death 
must have been his portion ; starvation, perhaps, 
in the sohtude of his dungeon, — ^a doom not un- 
frequently the lot of the noblest captives taken in 
war ; or, more probably, the endurance of linger- 
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\ng agony in a public execution, wluch, ahhou^ 
lc8f painful to himself than the bitter degradation 
to which he had been subjected, would have bean 
exhibited as a display equally calculated to delight 
the beholders. 

It may not be useless to pause here for a mo- 
ment, and reflect upon the situation of Rome when 
this event took place. Mistress of the entire known 
world, — her legions conquering, and her people 
colonizing, all Europe, and large portions of Asia 
and Africa, — ^she was then also at the height of 
her pre-eminence in talent and in literature. The 
Augustan age, which had just passed, was a period 
so rich in genius and in learning, that while the 
world lasts, it will be celebrated as presenting an 
assemblage of distinguished characters, such as, 
hitherto, no other country has ever boasted in 
equal profusion, at the same period. The works 
of these great men form the study and delight of 
the learned in every civilized nation, up to this very 
moment 5 they were scarcely fifty years old in the 
time of Caractacus 5 they were written in the native 
l a nguage of the Romans -, and some of t&ir im- 
mortal authors were fresh, no doubt, in the per- 
sonal recollection of many who were then living. 

Refinement and luxury, also, had then attained 
thejr uttermost limits: architecture, sculpture, 
painting, every elegant art, and every skilful inven- 
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tion, decorated the dwelliiig of fhe noble Roman. 
Momc and poetry added to the exquisite relish of 
his sumptnooB banqoet, or soothed him to rest on 
his silken coach. Yet the humblest Christian man 
among onrselvea, who has had common opportu- 
nities for instruction, and who has used common 
diligence in improving them, even an EngUsh child, 
educated at one of our national schools, might 
have taught the most noble and the most powerful 
among this high and haughty people, lessons £Eir 
bejrood the reach of all their boasted philosophy, 
and pleasures superior to the utmost gratification 
of their luxurious indulgences : " Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy!" 
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XjONG was the series of ill-success which 
attended the endeavours of the Britons to re- 
gain the free possession of their native country. 
We find them still an unsubdued people in the 
year 78^ when JuHus Agricola was appointed 
their Governor. The life of this General has been 
written by Tacitus, a famous Roman historian, to 
whose daughter he was married. We have, there- 
fore, a clear and correct account of the a£fairs of 
. Britain under his government, and it is, happily, 
(^ a gentler nature than any of those which pre- 
cede it. During the twenty-eight years which inter- 
vene between this period and that of which we 
have just been speaking, the annals of Britain 
present only scenes of blood, rapine and confusion ; 
the Romans sought to obtain influence over their 
turbulent subjects solely through the medium of 
fear, and the latter, whenever a momentary success 
placed any of their enemies at their mercy, reta- 
liated upon them with frightful inhumanity. But 
Agricola earnestly endeavoured to gain the aflfec- 
tions of the Britons, and by softening and im- 
proving their rude and ferocious nature, to lay the 
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foundation of a more enduring dominion than had 
been attwied by his predecessors. He encouraged 
them to build houses^ and to form regular settle- 
ments : he punished severely in his own soldiers 
any instances of misconduct towards the lower 
ranks of the Britons while they continued orderly 
and obedient^ and he anxiously sought by every 
means to conciliate the upper classes^ and to 
instruct their children. Confident of safety imder 
his watchful protection^ and treated with justice and 
gentleness^ they became gradually reconciled to as- 
sociation with the Romans^ acquired their language^ 
imitated their manners, and adopted their customs. 
Never, at any period of our national his- 
tory, do our countrymen appear to have been 
slow or backward in availing themselves of 
opportunities for improvement : and no doubt 
they had gained some advantages even during the 
past century of bitter conflict, which rendered 
them better fitted to profit by this change of policy 
in their conquerors. Certain it is, that their 
progress was rapid, and we must no longer think 
of them as the savage people described in the first 
portion of our narrative. The pursuit of agricul- 
ture became general, and of course produced much 
variety and improvement in food 5 the art of 
weaving began to be commonly practised, and in 
consequence the dress, at least of the higher ranks. 
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was no longer of skins^ nor was the body disfigured 
by barbarous devices. They appear to have adapt- 
ed the Roman costume to their own wild attire 
with considerable taste and dexterity^ a kind of 
mantle^ in the fashion of a Scotish plaid, took the 
place of the cloak of skins^ which it somewhat 
resembled in shape. This, by no means inelegant, 
drapery was fastened on the shoulder by a clasp 
either of gems or of plain metal -, or perhaps only 
by a small wooden skewer — according to the rank 
of the wearer : beneath this mantle was a vest or 
tunic, with sleeves reaching either to the wrist or 
elbow 5 a sort of trowser completed the costume, 
but we do not yet find any trace of shoes, nor 
even of buskins ', the feet were usually bare; or 
covered only by a rough piece of skin. In the 
arts of building also, in which the Romans so 
greatly excelled, the Britons benefited much by 
their example and instructions. While they were 
thus profiting by the superior taste and knowledge 
oi^ their invaders, and silently yielding to the 
influence of better habits and opinions, the effects 
contemplated by the mild and judicious policy of 
Agricola were produced. Ancient enmities were 
forgotten 5 new links of attachment and de- 
pendence were continually formed -, a race grew 
up which knew the Romans chiefly as protectors 
and instructors, and Britain imperceptibly sank 
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into a 'wUling endurance of the dominion of her 
conquerors. 

Agricola., in the first years of his government^ 
had successfully crushed every attempt at forcible 
resistance to his authority. He also penetrated 
much further into the northern parts of Britain 
than any of his predecessors^ but, hc^eless of sub- 
duing the inhabitants of Scotland, he conceived 
the extraordinary idea of shutting them up among 
their mountains, by erecting a line of fortifications, 
from the Firth of Forth to that of Clyde. In 
A. D. 120 the Emperor Hadrian acted upon a 
similar plan, but left the northern nations a 
much larger range than had been afforded to them 
by Agricola. The wall of Hadrian extended 
across a space of eighty miles, from the Solway 
Frith to the River Tyne ; and in the year 205 the 
Emperor Severus, who had visited Britain for 
the sole purpose of punishing these still refrac- 
tory mountaineers, after losing many thousand 
soldiers among their bogs and precipices, was com- 
pelled to terminate a nominal conquest by resort- 
ing to the old expedient of barring them within 
their rugged fastnesses. 

The wall of Severus was nearly on the same 
line as that of Hadrian ; parts of this wonderful 
production of human labour yet remain, and 
many inscriptions have been found which are 
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considered to indicate the ntdnber and designa- 
tion of the Roman l^ons by whom it was con- 
stmcted. Fortresses and tmrets^ garrisoned by 
vigUant and experienced soldiers, were raided 
at convenient distuices. Some of these stations 
were large enough to contain an entire cohort of 
six hundred men, and without the walls of the 
larger fortresses was a town, as it may be called, 
full of labourers, artificers and traders, both 
Roman and British. These towns and stations, 
like almost all the Roman settlements in Britain, 
were placed on a gentle declivity, near some river, 
and facing the mid-day sun. Smaller castles and 
towers were distributed between the principal 
stations, and two raised military roads paved with 
stone, in that smooth and accurate manner pecu- 
liar to Roman workmanship, and kept in perfect 
repair, enabled the di£ferent garrisons to com- 
municate easily with their neighbours. Of these 
ways one was much smaller than the other, and 
ran close to the wall, for the purpose of relieving 
guard, and various minor uses. The other was 
calculated for the march of large bodies of troops, 
and pursuing the shortest and least circuitous 
course, connected the principal stations. The 
garrisons communicated also, through the means 
of beacons or fire-signals, by which intelligence of 
the existence, or of the apprehension of danger^ 
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could be coiiyeyed along the entire line of rampart 
in an incredibly short period^ and the military 
roads just described enabled them to concentrate 
their forces at the desired point with great rapidity. 
The two extremities^ also, of this miparalleled line 
of fortification were carefully watched by guard- 
ships. Nevertheless the daimtless prisoners within 
would often steal along in their shght boats, land 
upon the British side, and attack their gaolers in 
the least expected quarter. Often, too, did they 
descend upon the wall itself, massacre its defend- 
ers, bum and destroy all within their reach, and 
then retreat to their natural fastnesses, and defy 
pursuit. Their exclusion, however, was effectual 
as regarded the general peace of the Country ; and, 
for a long series of years. South Britain continued 
to flourish under the improved pohcy of the 
Roman governors. 

Tranquillity and civilization having thus suc- 
ceeded anarchy and bloodshed, Britain became 
the resort of foreigners from various parts of the 
Roman dominions. Colonies migrating from 
Rome and other places in Italy, settled in the 
strong cities fortified by their Countrymen, and 
protected by their authority. They brought 
thither the benefit of their perfection in the Arts, 
and the more questionable advantage of their re- 
finements in luxury. Innumerable relics of the 
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magnificence of the Italian settlements iu Britain, 
and of the genius and indastiy of their found- 
tTB, have been brought to light from lime to 
time, and are still, occasionally, discovered. The 
massive remains of Roman architecture are even 
now objects of our wonder and admiration. Their 
coins, their domestic and ornamental vessels, 
and the beautiful pavements which formed the 
flooring of their dwellings, are still to be seen in 
many of our private or public museums ; but, 
for the most part, they tell us only of vanity 
and decay ; broken by the spade, or muti- 
lated by the rude hand which has raised them 
from the accimmlated dust of centuries, they 
have "waxen old as doth a garment, and are 
V approaching the period 
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vrhen the gigantic frame of the Roman Empire 
was beginning to grow enfeebled at the extremi- 
ties^ preparatory to its final ruin ; and our next 
mention of this all-conquering and^ hitherto, un- 
conquerable power, will present it under a dif- 
ferent aspect and another fortune. 
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W E have briefly noticed the vast extent of the 
Empire of Rome^ at the epoch at which our Country 
became an object of her ambition, and for a con- 
siderable time after it had formed a portion of her 
dominions 3 we have noticed^ also, the wealth and 
luxury of the metropolis itself, from which the Em- 
perors sent out their legions to conquer, and their 
delegates to govern, the greater part of the known 
world, and which received, in return, the tributes 
and the produce of a thousand nations. It will 
be clearly perceived, by looking at a map of the old 
world, that this Capital of an unwieldy Empire, far 
removed as it was from the northern borders, on 
which it was most endangered, might long remain 
insensible to the disorders which affected those 
frontiers, and that much real peril might impend 
from various parts of so extended a domain, with- 
out exciting the apprehensions of a luxurious and 
enervated people^ far apart from all observation of 
actual warfare. This sort of bhnd and indolent 
security long pervaded the whole of Italy, but it 
had no solid foundfition^ because it did not result 
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from the absence of danger^ but from wilful ig- 
norance of its existence. 

While the Italians thus " sat down to eat^ and 
rose up to play," the governors of the frontier 
provinces were kept in a state of constant watch- 
fulness and preparation by their wild subjects, and 
still wilder neighbours, and were frequently en- 
gaged in scenes of bloody conflict. Habits of 
hardihood, and the spirit of military enterpri^, 
were thus preserved on the borders of the Empire, 
whUe they were graduaUy extinguished in the in< 
tenor. 

The northern tribes of Europe and of Asia were 
continually pouring their thousands upon the Ro* 
man frontiers, and, as they pressed more and 
more forward, the prefects of the Provinces most 
exposed to their inroads, were often obliged, in 
self-defence, to engage one party of the barba* 
rians to assist in repelling another. The most 
enterprising of the Imperial governors, thus 
becoming leaders of foreign mercenaries, soon 
began to feel sensible of their own individual 
strength, and to despise the feeble hand which, 
from a remote distance, pretended to regulate 
and control their movements. Frequently hailed 
as Emperors, by their followers, they ruled over 
large districts with a power wholly independent 
of the parent State, until they were swept away 
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by some new inroad of the barbarians^ or by an 
usurpation as successful as their own. Britain^ 
one of the most thriving of the distant provinces^ 
.was soon the object of attempts of this nature } 
and^ about the year 266^ when no less than thirty 
military Smperors^ or Tyrants * as they were called, 
had split the Roman dominions into as many dif- 
ferent portions^ we find the first mention of a 
British Tyrant. His name, however^ has not been 
recorded, and the information which we possess of 
this period is very meagre and unsatisfactory. 

The most remarkable person of this time, in 
connexion with our own history, was Carausius^ a 
native of Britain, and for nine years Tyrant over 
that Country, and the neighbouring shores of Gaul; 
and it cannot be uninteresting to an Englishman 
of the present day, to be informed that the first 
sovereign of Britain who freed himself so entirely 
from Roman control^ as to be for a time acknow- 
ledged by the Emperor Maximianus a sharer in his 
Imperial crown, was, in point of fact, a British sailor. 
The bold and sagacious conduct o^Carausius, who 
had been accustomed to the sea from his childhood, 
brought him early into public notice, and the main 
source of the power which enabled him to erect a 
kingdom for himself, lay in the command of a fleet, 

* PersDQs raised to lupreme power from a private ttation. 
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over i^faich he luid been appointed to defend the 
coasts of Gaul and Britain from the piratical barba- 
rians of the north* He reigned for several years in 
tranqnillity^ and with much wisdom and prudence. 
The British navy^ improved and augmented by his 
care, sailed in triumphant security from the Ger- 
man Ocean to the Pillars of Hercules, as the Strait 
of Gibraltar was then called 5 and he greatly en- 
larged his military power, by engaging in his ser- 
vice many soldiers from those predatory tribes 
against whom he had originally fought. The 
reality of the authority of Carausius, and the 
regal splendour which he assumed, are plainly 
indicated by inscriptions and devices on numerous 
coins struck during his continuance in power 5 one 
of them sufficiently attests that he aspired to be 
the founder of a far more lasting dominion, than 
fell either to his lot or to that of any of the mili- 
tary usurpers who snatched a ^' little brief autho- 
rity*' during that turbulent period. Upon the 
obverse side of this medal, several specimens of 
which are still»extant, is the head of Carausius, 
crowned with the Imperial laurel; and, on the 
reverse, are two children suckled by a wolf, in 
allusion to the fable of the infancy of Romulus 
and Remus. The legend is " Roma Renovata.*' 

The " renewed Rome," however, was not com- 
posed of durable materials. The mother Country, 
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torn and distracted as she was by dissensions at 
home and rebellion abroad^ felt, nevertheless, the 
dismemberment of Britain in a manner which 
proves the great value and importance attached to 
the possession of our Country. The Roman 
orators of that time extol the beauty and abund- 
ance of the revolted province, in terms that would 
appear to be exaggerated, did not the specific and 
positive loss of revenue, over which they likewise 
lament, bear testimony to their truth. A vigorous 
effort was at length made for its recovery, and the 
first blow was directed against the nautical supe- 
riority of the new Emperor. Boulogne, one of his 
most important harbours on the coast of France, 
was wrested from him, and with it a large part of 
the British fleet. Not long afterwards, Carausius 
himself was murdered at York by his chief mi- 
nister, whose short usurpation of power was soon 
terminated, and Britain again became the property 
of her old masters. Roman eloquence was now 
employed to celebrate the valour which had brbught 
the disobedient province back to her duty, and, 
among other topics of praise and exultation, it is 
amusing to find the most inflated language em- 
ployed, to celebrate that heroic courage which had 
dared to navigate from the mouths of the Seine to 
the coast of Kent, in stormy weather, and with a 
wind not directly favourable ! 
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After the removal of the seat of government 
from Rome to Constantinople^ Britain felt^ yet 
more forcibly than before^ the consequences of the 
disordered state of the Empire. Continually 
drained of the flower of her native youths and the 
most efficient of her foreign defenders, to protect 
the transalpine provinces, she became exposed 
not only to fiercer inroads from the north, but to 
violence and injustice from her rulers, over whom 
the far distant government retained small control. 
In A. D. 364, the Scots, and their more northern 
allies, pouring, like a torrent, through the neg- 
lected walls, spread destruction over the greater 
part of the Country, and reduced it to so deplo- 
rable a condition, that the Emperor Valentinian 
despatched thither his Greneral, Theodosius, whose 
reputation stood eminently conspicuous both for 
wisdom and for military science, and who amply 
fulfilled both those characters in his conduct 
towards the miserable province committed to his 
government. He found the barbarian armies in 
actual possession of London (called by the Romans 
Augusta), a town which, for the last three centu- 
ries, had been gradually increasing in size, im- 
proving in beauty, and assuming to itself that 
important station, as virtual Capital of the kingdom, 
which it has ever since retained. Theodosius en- 
tirely cleared South Britain from her invaders. 
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drove them back into their moiintain-fastnesses^ 
confined tiiiem within their smallest limits^ by re- 
pairing the fortifications across the narrowest part 
of the two Countries^ and restored the whole of Bri« 
tatsk, south of that barrier^ to peace, order and har- 
mony, from a state of the most fearful distress and 
confusion. Of one of his usefol and protecting 
works some remains still exist. The fortification 
commonly called London Wall, which surrounded 
and secured the principal part of the ancient city, 
is ascribed to Theodosius. Like the northern 
ramparts, it was strengthened by towers at proper 
distances, the ruins of some of which were dis- 
cernible later than the middle of the last century. 
It was often repaired and improved in after-times, 
but the original Roman structure was the basis of 
every alteration, and the thin, flat, imperishable 
Roman brick, which modem art has vainly endea- 
voured to emulate, is still foimd, when any of the 
buildings erected over the ancient line of the wall 
have been taken down, or have fallen into decay. 

For several years after Theodosius had departed, 
laden with the blessings, and accompanied by the 
bitterest regrets of the Britons, they remained in 
the tranquillity which had been procured for them 
by his wise and vigorous government. But in 
A.D. 381, the ambition of Maximus, a Spaniard 
by birth, a General ia the Roman army, and go- 
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vemor of Britain^ proved of very disastrous con- 
sequence. The elevation of Theodosius the 
younger^ (son to that Theodosius who had so much 
befriended Britain^) to a share in the Imperial go- 
vernment^ to wh^ch Maximus considered himself 
to be more justly entitled^ provoked him to take 
advantage of a popularity in his province^ which he 
had well merited, and, by separating it once more 
^m the Roman dominion, to assume the title of 
Emperor. Had he contented himself with his suc- 
cess in this project, it is probable that he might have 
been permitted to enjoy his new sovereignty with- 
out molestation 3 but it was his aim to annex all 
the cisalpine provinces to his British kingdom, and 
he led a large army into Gaul for that purpose. In 
order to render this scheme more acceptable to his 
island-followers, he placed all the native troops 
under the command of Victor, his sou by a noble 
British lady. 

It is needless to trace Maximus through his 
continental warfare, which ended in total defeat and 
death 5 but the story of the British youth, who had 
accompanied their young prince into Gaul, is not 
without interest. The evil fortune of Maximiis ex- 
tended to his son, who was vanquished and slain 
in one of his first engagements, and his soldiers 
found themselves without a leader, in a strange 
and unfriendly land^ and with smaU prospect of 
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ever returning to their own country. In this desolate 
condition they bent their steps coastwise in a west- 
erly direction^ in the hope of finding some means of 
passing over into Cornwall 5 but all their attempts 
having failed, they determined to fix permanently 
among the inhabitants, by whom they had been 
treated with much kindness and hospitality, and 
they never again beheld their native Britain. It is 
probable that these districts had, like all the western 
provinces, been robbed of their young men, to 
fight the Imperial battles in distant lands, and 
were, consequently, thinly peopled, since their 
visitors were permitted to settle among them in 
such numbers, that the customs and habits, and 
even the very name and recollection, of the original' 
inhabitants were, in the course of time, effaced and 
forgotten. Some years afterwards, a fresh detach- 
ment of young British soldiers, who had, in like 
manner, followed into Gaul some one of the many 
pretenders to empire, and had been left destitute 
by his ill-fortune, joined the new settlers, and 
were joyfully received and adopted by their 
Countrymen. The district which they peopled 
received, and yet retains, the name of Britany, 
and the resemblance of the colony to its parent- 
land, long continued to distinguish it from the 
neighbouring provinces. 
^ In the.beginning of the fifth century, the de- 
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sperate condition of the Roman empire obliged the 
Emperors to recall their mihtary from the remoter 
districts^ and a freedom was thus forced upon our 
ancestors^ which they little coveted, and which 
was followed by a heavier and more lasting bond- 
age. The Romans left the country well provided 
for its defence, but the people without the spirit 
or power of resistance. The Scots in the north 
were not slow in discovering the weakness of 
ramparts of brick or stone, when they were no 
longer manned by the gallant spirits which alone 
had rendered them effectual 5 and twice, at the 
supplication of the British, assistance was sent by 
the Emperors, and the barbarians were, on each 
occasion, chased beyond the walls. 

The Romans, during the last visit, gave the Bri- 
tons every possible aid, strengthening and repairing 
the barriers, suppljdng them with arms, and amply 
providing them with every requisite for defence ; 
and, to the last moment of their stay,;iever ceasing 
to exhort them to exertion and self-confidence. 
But the separation was inevitable $ the distracted 
state of the Empire would no longer permit Rome 
to extend protection to her children, and Britain, 
ftdl grown, might be. well deemed capable of de- 
fending itself. When the keels of the Roman 
vessels quitted the British strand, both nations 
felt that the parting wasr final -, and the clififs and 
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slioTes of Britain were as thickly crowded by 
moomers for the departure of the Romans as 
they had been, five centuriea before, by desperate 
opponents of their first landing ! 
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W E have called the people northward of the wall 
of Severus hy the famUiar name of Scots^ heeause 
that name immediately conveys to modem ears 
the tract of comitry which they inhabited. They 
consisted^ however^ in fact^ of two^ or rather of 
three nations. Historians usually speak of the 
Caledonians^ as the inhabitants of Scotland in the 
time of Julius Csesar ^ of the Picts^ as the northern- 
most people of South Britain^ driven still further to 
the north by the Roman arms 3 and all writers agree 
in describing the Scots themselves to have been 
wanderers from Ireland^ who passed over to the 
neighbouring shores at divers times and places^ and 
under various leaders. Not finding any obstacle 
to their progress among a thinly-scattered popula- 
tion^ they settled in small separate clans^ or fami- 
lies, and, ultimately, spreading over the whole 
country, gave to it their name. We have seen in 
what manner their wilderness of mountains, toge- 
ther with their own daring and predatory nature, 
enabled them to defy the Roman arms and tactics -, 
and how, even after the most successful expeditions 
into their Country, Roman Generals, of the best 
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experience^ hopeless of subduing or of civilizing 
them^ were content to keep them aloof -, we have 
seen also how often the turbulent captives burst 
the barriers^ and^ rushing into the adjoining dis- 
tricts^ spread terror and death wherever they 
directed their merciless progress. 

In the most successful- of these sudden inroads, 
when theypenetrated as far as the British Capital, 
and occasioned the expedition of Theodosius, the 
Scots were joined by a number of marauders 
from those Grerman tribes who are distinguished 
by various minor appellations, and are commonly 
described by the general title of Saxon, — a 
name destined to make a most conspicuous 
figure in English history. It was against the 
increasing audacity of the Grerman pirates, that 
the fleet of Carausius had ^been sent out by] the 
Roman government, and his victories over them, 
and his suspected collusion with them, were the 
first stepping-stones to his subsequent exaltation. 
Certain it is, that many of the Saxons fought 
under his Imperial banner^ and probably im- 
bibed ideas of military art and practice in that 
service, which rendered them dangerous to their 
neighbours, and to the general tranquillity of the 
northern provinces. There is also reason to sup- 
pose that, even in the time of the Romans, the 
Saxons had^ in some degree^ succeeded in establish- 
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'ing themselves on the eastern coast of Britain: 
for this district^ either from that settlement^ or 
from their fireqnent descents npon it^ was called 
Saxon^ and the military commander^ who governed 
it, received the same appellation. 

It is evident^ from our preceding narrative^ that 
Soath Britain, when deserted hy the Romans, was 
e]qx)8ed to danger from more quarters than one ^ 
nevertheless, it is impossible to withhold our con- 
.tempt from the state of abject helplessness to which 
iihe Britons were reduced by their departure. 
Vainly do we seek to find any traces of the high 
feeling and courage which animated the early de- 
fiers of Roman power. The barriers of the north 
had been left in perfect repair, the forts and the 
fortified cities were standing in all their strength, 
Roman arms were in the hands, and the vivid 
recollections of Roman hardihood and energy were 
fresh in the memory, of every native soldier, and 
surely these might have prevailed against the half- 
naked and rudely-provided barbarian forces. But 
long habits of subjection and of luxurious indul* 
gence had been sapping the strength, and stealing 
away the spirit of the British people. And it is 
also but fair to remember, that, for a considerable 
period, the Country had been exhausted of her 
best means of defence by the continual export of 
her young and most efficient inhabitants, to fight 
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the battles of Rome in other lands^ and that few^ if 
any^ of these conscripts ever returned to their own. 
Some palliation for the grievous degeneracy 
of our Countrjrmen^ is afforded by this recollection ; 
but there is much^ notwithstanding^ which will 
not endure apology. The Monarchs who ruled 
the petty States^ into which the Country was 
perpetually bdng splits used their brief power 
only for spoil and oppression. The higher 
classes were disgraced by every enormity which 
results from habitual self-indulgence^ and among 
the lower ranks, each man imitated the example of 
his betters, robbing, and tyrannizing over his 
weaker neighbour. Civil warfieu^, famine, and at 
length pestilence, were the results of this uni- 
versal moral disorder. The Scots, dreading infec- 
tion, and perceiving little hope of plunder, desisted 
from their inroads for some years 5 but, although 
necessity drove the Britons to the cultivation of 
their land, during this breathing-time, they had 
neither energy nor foresight sufficient to urge 
them to take advantage of it for the purposes 
of defence 5 and when more favourable seasons 
restored health and plenty among them, their 
cmcient enemies again found them unprovided 
against attack, and incapable of resistance. It 
was at this period, that the celebrated letter, 
called, " the Groans of the Britons," was sent 
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by them to Miiiis, the Prefect of Gsad, in the 
vain hope of moving him to afford them some 
assistance, ''The barbarians/' says this testi* 
mony to the weakness of om* ancestors^ '' drive us 
into the sea^ the sea casts us back upon the 
weapons of the barbarians^ we can choose only 
between being drowned^ or butchered." 

Not long after the failure of this melancholy 
appeal^ the Britons were reduced to the uttermost 
despair, by intelligence that the Scots, who had 
hitherto always retired within their own confines 
after pillaging and destroying at their pleasure, 
were now assembling H large army for the pur- 
pose of extirpating the natives, and settling 
great numbers of their own people in Britain, 
niis report, whatever might be its authenticity, ap* 
pears to have been impressed upon the already de- 
spondent Britons most deeply, and to have excited 
them to more than ordinary exertions. Their 
leaders assembled together, to consider the best 
means for avertmg the impending ruin. The 
hope of Roman aid had utterly failed them, con- 
fidence in their own strength foimd no place in 
their counsels ; and at length Vortigem a 
British King, who appears to have possessed con- 
siderable influence over his Countrymen, doomed 
himself to a fatal celebrity by being the first 
suggestor of the destructive project, which brought 
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the " DrsgoDB of Gennany " (as the bards of the 
time had named them) as friends and allies into 




Almost all early History agrees in thus account- 
ing for the first amicable visit of the German 
tribes to Britain. Later writers doubt the proba- 
bihty of their thus conseating to oppose the Scats, 
in nnion with whom, they had been accustomed 
to fight against the very people whom they were 
now called apon to protect : but such changes of 
policy are of no uncommon occurrence, even in 
modern days ; and were surely yet more frequent 
among a roving and lawless people, whose hand 
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was in tnms against' every man^ and who probably 
soon conceived the idea of subjecting the feeble 
Coontry which they were entreated to defend. 
Without attempting^ however, to balance proba- 
bilities on either side, in a case, in which argu- 
ment can rest only on little more than conjecture, 
we shall content ourselves by simply stating, that, 
whether as coadjutors with Britain, against the 
Scots, or visiting the Country in one of their 
piratical excursions, the Saxons first began to 
settle in it about the year 449. < 
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J. HOSE early Historians whom we follow, in 
preference to the more ingenious eonjecturers of 
later years, agree in stating that the Island of 
Thanet was the first regular German settlement in 
this Country, and that it was granted to the Jutes, 
who inhabited the peninsula of Jutland, in return 
for their successful warfare against the Scots. 
Thanet, which is now separated from the rest of 
Kent only by the narrow Stour, and another still 
smaller river, was then, in reality, an island, divided 
from Cantwara Land (Kent) by a channel, in some 
places nearly a mile broad 5 which circrmistance, 
combined with its easy access from the continent, 
rendered it peculiarly suitable to the purposes of 
the Saxons. They were anxious to establish there 
a sort of dep6t for the reception of their Country- 
men ^ to fortify themselves, on the British side, 
against any attack which suspicion of their inten- 
tions, if awakened, might occasion 5 and finally, 
when time and frequent reinforcement had ren- 
dered them sufficiently strong, to make themselves 
masters of Britain itself, either by force of arms 
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or by treacherous negotiation. The new settlers 
were commanded by Hengist and Horsa^ both of 
them sons of a celebrated Saxon Ealdorman^ or 
chieftain, named Witsigil, who traced his descent 
from Woden, the principal Deity of his Country. 
Subsequent disputes relative to the remuneration 
of these chieftains, prove that they came over, in 
the first instance, with their followers, as mercenary 
soldiers ^ but their conduct sufficiently evinces, that 
if the hope of subjugating the entire kingdom was 
not originally in their contemplation, it must have 
been conceived soon after their settlement upon its 
shores. 

Hengist, the elder of the two brothers, was a 
person of considerable celebrity; he was in the 
prime of life ; he had served with distinction, not 
only under his father, who was an experienced 
warrior, but in the armies of ftome -, and his 
character stood high for valour and sagacity. 

In addition to its danger from numerous minor 
distractions, and the evils which threatened it from 
the north, Britain was at that time torn asunder 
by two great leading parties. Vortigem, who has 
been already mentioned, headed one division; 
and the other was led by Ambrosius, a Briton of 
Roman descent, who called himself Emperor. It 
is, indeed, probable that the project of the former 
in inviting Saxon alliance, the effect of which 
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was SO disastrous to himself and to his Country^ 
— ^as suggested as much by private and personal 
motives^ as by thel general terror then entertained 
of the Scots ; and that he hoped^ by the aid of his 
foreign coadjutors^ to gain a permanent superiority 
over his rivaL 

The first communications of Hengist appear to 
have been held with Yortigem^ a weak and luxu- 
rious prince, little fitted to negotiate with the wary 
and treacherous Saxon, who directed all his wiles 
to disarm the suspicions^ and profit by the failings^ 
of the British king. A successful equivocation, it 
is said, first won for him the liberty of erecting a 
fort on the island of Thanet ; and he formed by that 
means, a nucleus, around which his Countrymen 
silently continued to assemble from the neigh- 
bouring shores of Grermany. The fertile land of 
Cantwara, immediately proximate to the settlement 
of the Saxons, was viewed by their leader as the 
portion of the main land most eligible for the 
commencement of his projected usurpations ; and 
the early writers relate a story of the manner in 
which it was acquired, which is strictly in unison ' 
with the sagacity of Hengist, and his keen percep- 
tion of the weakest points in the character of 
Vortigem. 

Having gained permission to erect a building in 
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Thanet^ the dimensions of which should not exceed 
those of a bull's hide^ it is said that he cut the 
skin into thin strips^ and Thong Castor^ the first 
Saxon fortress on British ground, arose on the 
considerable space which was encircled by this 
fraudulent contrivance. When it was completed, 
Hengist courteously requested the presence of the 
British monarch at a banquet within its walls, where 
his reception was marked by every testimony of 
high respect and honourable welcome. The royal 
guest, however, saw nothmg m the rude magnifi- 
cence around him which could compete with the 
beauty of Rowena, the virgin niece of his host ; 
especially when the fair young Saxon, rising from 
her seat to do him honour, according to the custom 
of her Country, advanced towards him, bearing m 
her hand a golden chalice full of wine, and knelt 
before his footstool, saying, in her native lan- 
guage, Lieber Koning Was-heU, {Dear King, health 
to thee!) The words being explained, and the 
proper answer prompted, the admiring monarch 
repeated, Driii^ heil, (Health), after his interpreter j 
and when Rowena had put her lip to the cup, 
he received it from her hands, and draining 
it to the dregs, became from that moment a 
willing slave in her chains, and a mere puppet 
under the control of Hengist. His queen, who 
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had borne him several children^ was repudiated, 
and the much-coveted Cantwara Land, together 
with free liberty to people it with Saxons, was the 
fetal price paid by the infatuated prince for the 
indulgence of his sudden passion. The name of 
Rowena was long remembered by her Countrymen 
when they pledged their wassail- cup in the fair 
lands of which a few years gave them entire pos- 
;s^ssion 3 and the blue eye and light hair still fre- 
qnent among the celebrated "Men of Kent/* to- 
gether with some privileges peculiar to their 
county*, continue to denote their genuine Saxon 
ancestry. 

To detail the internal divisions, the bitter dissen- 
sions, and the irequent conflicts among the Britons 
themselves, and their ineffectual resistance to the 
increasing innovations of their Saxon visiters, who 
were hailed as allies, or opposed as enemies, ac- 
cording to the varjdng policy of the different native 
leaders, would excite little interest. There is, how- 
ever, one apparently authentic anecdote of these 
troublous times, so remarkable in itself, and so 
fatally connected with the final subjugation of our 
Country, that we are tempted to narrate it briefly. 

• Particularly the Kentish tenure, called gavel-kind^ by which 
landed property, instead of becoming the exclusive inheritance 
of the eldest son, maybe equally divided among the whole family. 
This privilege was originally Saxon, and is among the very few 
which survived the Norman conquest. 
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Twenty years after the Feast at Thong Castor, 
Hengist, grown old in successful craftiness, and no 
longer needing the feeble aid of the credulous 
Vortigem, bade him once again, with a numerous 
company of British Nobles, to a banquet, the ter- 
mination of which little resembled that which had 
been graced by the presence of Rowena. The 
scene of festivity was singularly chosens: it was on 
Salisbury Plain, near Stonehenge, the most stu- 
pendous relic of the early worship of our ancestors 
which has remained to our own times. The con- 
jectures which appear best foimded concerning 
this extraordinary specimen of the architecture 
of a very remote age, ascribe its erection to the 
Druids ', and a boundless field for reflection and 
research has been opened by the observation of its 
close resemblance to the ancient Eastern Temples 
of the Sun. The plain upon which it stands is 
profusely covered with barrows, or mounds of 
earth, heaped upon ancient burymg-places, many 
of which have been opened for the better satis- 
faction of modem curiosity. Burned bones, entire 
skeletons, and various relics of arms and clothing, 
have been discovered in them ; but nothing has 
yet been found which can enable antiquaries to 
decide with certainty whether they form parts of a 
regular cemetery of the early Britons, or contain 
only the bones of the numerous company who 
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were sacrificed on that spot in one day^ by the act 
of perfidy which we are about to relate. 

The actual site upon which the festal meeting 
of the Saxons and the British took place is still to 
be seen. It is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the ancient Temple itself^ which was then^ no doubt^ 
standing in all its stem magnificence^ and ap- 
parently sanctioning a deed which too closely re- 
sembled the scenes of butchery frequently enacted 
within its own precincts. A smooth tract of land^ 
(stretching about a mile and a half from east to 
west^ more than a hundred yards in breadth^ and 
surrounded by banks and ditches,) which is sup- 
posed to have been originally enclosed for a race- 
course, is connected with the principal entrance of 
the Druidical ruins by a raised causeway. 

It requires but a slight exercise of the imagination 
to picture to ourselves the Saxon Chief and the 
British Monarch, with their long array of followers, 
pursuing this course from the old Temple to the 
place of feasting. Temporary wooden buildings 
were erected on the spacious area described above, 
and the banquet was spread with all the splendour 
and profusion which Saxon taste and hospitality 
were capable of displaying. The devoted guests. 
King Vortigem, and three hundred and sixty Bri- 
tish Nobles and men of note, took their seats at the 
tables, blindly confident of security. The Saxons, 
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artfully distributed among them^ awaited the ap- 
pointed signal which was to convert the scene of 
feasting and merriment into one of slaughter and 
deaths and, at the words, " Nimed eure seaxes*," 
uttered by Hengist, each drew the short sword, 
hitherto concealed by his flowing garments, and 
plunged it into the bosom of his neighbour. Yor- 
tigem alone was spared, and his escape excited 
some suspicions of collusion -, but he was kept in 
close captivity J and perhaps the remembrance of 
the bond which connected him with Rowena, or 
her entreaties for her husband, might have won 
from her perfidious relative this boon of safety. 

The ultimate result of this massacre, and of the 
contest between Britain and Germany, was the con- 
quest of the whole country by the latter, and its 
partition into separate sovereignties imder Saxon 
monarchs. The Angles, from whom we derive the 
name of Angle-land (England), were a Saxon 
tribe, who came over to Britain in great numbers. 
The Jutes, of whom we have already spoken, were 
also numerous among the first settlers -, but His- 
tory has overlooked these minor divisions, and the 
whole body of people who thus spread themselves 
over South Britain, and effected an entire change 

' * " Take your seaxes." The seax was a short sword worn by 
the Saxons, from which some etymologists have derived their 
name. 
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in its language^ goveniment^ laws^ customs, and 
maimers, are always spoken of in the mass as 
Anglo-Saxons. 

The period of which we shall next speak has 
been generally described by the appellation of the 
Hq)tarchy. If, however, as this term implies, 
seven kingdoms are meant, wholly independent 
of each other, such a division never actually existed 
at any one time 5 and if the smaller Powers which, 
in some instances, arose within the principal terri- 
tories, are to be taken into account, we must admit 
a larger number than seven. It accords better 
with our present object, however, to adopt the 
common statement, from which we shall obtain an 
outline of the principal Saxon Governments suffi- 
ciently accurate to render the anecdotes which we 
may select from this portion of English history 
intelligible in themselves, and to connect them 
with the general course of events in the Country 
at large. 

Following, therefore, the arrangement of our 
established Historians, we shall briefly describe 
the formation and the extent of the Seven petty 
States of Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, East 
Anglia, Mercia, and Northumbria. 

I. Kent, the first Saxon kingdom, contained the 
modem coimty of Kent, including the Isle of 
Thanet and part of Sussex. Essex and Middlesex 
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also formed portions of the territories of the first 
King Hengist^ and of his son Esc, who succeeded 
him ', hut^ soon after the accession of Octo, the 
son of Esc^ and grandson of Hengist, those coun- 
ties were wrested irom the kingdom* of Kent hy 
the East Saxons^ in the heginning of the sixth 
century*. 

II. Sussex, or the Country of South Saxony, 
comprised part of Sussex and the whole of Surrey. 
It was conquered and formed into a kingdom by 
Ella, a Saxon chief, who was induced by the suc- 
cess of Hengist and Horsa to attempt to make a 
settlement in Britain. 

III. Wessex, or the Kingdom of the West Saxons, 
included Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Berk- 
shure, and probably the Isle of Wight 5 but some 
speak of that island as governed by a Monarch of 
its own. The first Saxon king who ruled this 
kingdom was Cerdic, who had been tempted, by 
the example of Ella, to make a descent upon 
Hampshire. Somersetshire and Wiltshire were in 
time included in Wessex, 

IV. Essex, or the East Saxon territory, was 
chiefly composed of the Countries wrested from 
Octo, the grandson of Hengist, as we have noticed 
in speaking of Kent. It contained Essex^ Middle- 

• We use the modem names of the counties, in describing the 
situation and the limits of the Saxon kingdoms. 
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sex or Middle Saxony^ and part of Hertfordshire. 
This state^ althou^ it retained a nominal monarchy 
vns always tributary^ and subject to some one of 
the ne^hbouring princes. 

V. East Anglia was peopled principally by the 
Angles, who came thither in two great bodies, each 
headed by a chieftain, whose name has not been 
preserved in History : they were distinguished as 
the North Folk and the South Folk, and their 
kingdoms comprised Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cam- 
bridgeshire. Little is known of the History of 
Blast Anglia, although a fortification, raised by its 
inhabitants, exists to the present day. It consists 
of a deep moat, and a rampart above it of great 
height, near the village of Retch, in Cambridgeshire. 
It has been called " Rech Dyke," " the Giant's 
Dyke," and it is now known commonly among the 
peasantry of the neighbourhood as the '' Devil's 
Dyke," being considered too mighty and too en- 
during a work to have been produced by mortal 
e£forts. 

VI. Mercia, or the March (i. e. boundary), con- 
sisted of the middle parts of Britain, and thus 
formed the boundary of several other territories. 
It contained all the midland coimties east of the 
Severn, and south of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

VII. Northumbria, the most powerful of the 
Saxon kingdoms, contained all Northumberland, 
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and that fine district of Scotland which lies be- 
tween the two Friths^ and which the Romans were 
obliged to jdeld to its northern owners, by building 
their second wall eighty miles farther south than 
the first. The two smaller States df Deira and 
Bemicia also became part of Northumbria. They 
were situated between the Humber and the Tyne. 

The Britons, flying into the remoter parts of 
their Country, formed there four States or Princi- 
pahties : — I. Cornwall, which the Saxons termed 
West Wales j II. South, and III, North Wales 5 and 
IV. Cumbria, or Cumberland, with a part of Lan- 
cashire. These were again subdivided into many 
smaller States and governments, whose names and 
boundaries were continually changing, from various 
causes inseparable from the disturbed and unsettled 
circumstances of the Coimtry. The eastern coast 
of Scotland, from the Frith of Forth to Caithness, 
was inhabited by the Picts 5 and the northern and 
western districts, from Caithness to the Frith of 
Clyde, with all the numerous islands on the coast, 
by the Caledonians, or Scots. The Picts and Scots 
now formed two separate kingdoms, each governed 
by a monarch of their own. 

It may be readily supposed that the Britons 
were not ejected irom their ancient heritage by a 
single effort -, neither were the dominions of the 
usurpers at once parcelled out and divided in the 
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manner which has been described. More than a 
century intervened between tiie first arrival of the 
Saxons in Britain and their final subjugation of the 
Country. There is UttJe to arrest attention during 
this long period of perpetual conflict and con- 
fusion, and we shall, therefore, after devoting a few 
pi^eB to the sabject of Religion, and giving a 
short account of some events and personages par- 
ticularly interesting to the young English reader, 
pass on at once to the beginning of the seventh 
centnry, to which tlie forgoing description of the 
various Saxon, British, and Scottish Kingdoms 
and Principalities properly belongs. 
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STATE OF RELIGION IN BRITAIN. 



IHE voice of prophecy had pronoimced, that 
*' Grod should enlarge Japheth/' and in wonderful 
fulfilment of that decree, the posterity of Gomer, 
the first-bom of Japheth, spread over the Continent 
of Europe 3 passed from the north of Gaul and 
Germany mto Briton and the neighbourmg Isles, 
and, in our own days, are still pursuing their pre- 
scribed course over the distant Countries of 
America, and to the remotest parts of the world. 
The Druidical Religion, which Juhus Caesar found 
firmly seated in Britain, was disfigured by the 
weakest superstitions, and the most revolting 
enormities 3 but it nevertheless retained some 
faint traces of the worship of the one God, which 
the grand-children of the pious Noah had, no 
doubt, impressed upon their offspring, but which, 
having been committed solely to tradition, soon 
became debased and corrupted. It was a mys- 
tical system, of which the great secrets were con- 
fined to the priesthood 5 and it is principally in 
hymns of the Bards, who themselves constituted 
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one of the ecclesiastical Orders^ that we find any 
detail of the creed submitted to the belief of the 
people^ or any description of the rites and ceremo- 
nies^ which they were allowed to share and to 
witness. 

The particulars of the early faith of our ances- 
tors, which we collect from these hymns, indicate the 
widely-scattered nations among whom that faith 
bad been received, as it travelled from the Land 
of Gromer, to the Isles of the west, each nation 
contributing in some manner to its growth and 
formation. The Heathen idolatry of Greece and 
Rome^ the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls; and the ceremonial observances of 
southern Asia, each, and all, found a place in the 
religion of the Druids. To these were added, the 
darkand cruel superstitions of more savage districts, 
and a haughty assumption of power, and an 
interference with civil and military government, 
which have not unfr^uently been imitated in later 
times. 

There were several gradations of rank in the 
Druid priesthood, and two Arch-Druids presided 
over the whole body. One of these ecclesiastical 
sovereigns dwelt in the Isle of Mona (afterwards 
named Anglesey, from the Anglo-Saxons), and the 
other in Further Mona, now called the Isle of 
Man. There was also an order of Druidesses, 
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eonsisting of the wives of the married Druids^ and 
of females who devoted themselves to a life of 
celibacy and devotion. The latter principally re- 
sided in the Isle de Sdn^ on the Coast of Bretagne. 
When Suetonius invaded Mona^ with the avowed 
intuition of extirpating the priesthood^ numbers 
of the religious of both sexes^ not resident on the 
island^ thronged thither to assist their brethren 
in its diefence. ^^ An army of Druids/' to use 
ttie words of the Roman historian^ *' mingled it- 
self with the British army drawn up on the 
shore in readiness to receive the invaders 5 and 
women were beheld rushing from rank to rank^ 
with fire-brands in their hands^ their long hair 
floating on their shoulders^ and their countenances 
inflamed with rage and madness. The Druids 
advanced with uplifted hands^ uttering vehement 
maledictions/' and the women^ falling upon the 
Roman soldiers when they attempted to land^ 
fought with fury and desperation. But a mul- 
titude so disordered and undisciplined was soon 
obliged to give way before the experienced forces 
to which it was opposed. A general massacre en- 
suedy and many of the Druids and their frantic 
female companions were tossed^ while yet alive^ 
into the fires which, in anticipation of victory, 
they had kindled for the sacrifice of the Roman 
prisoners. The reli^ous duties of these unhappy 
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women prepared them but too well to act their 
part m scenes of blood and horror. It was the 
office of the inferior priestesses^ in their sacred 
ceremonies^ to rash upon the victim devoted to 
sacrifice^ and, after cutting him down with their 
long knives^ to drag him to the cromlech, or stone- 
table^ upon which the Arch-Druidess completed 
the w6rk of slaughter^ by plunging her weapon 
into his body. Upon these occasions^ it is said^ 
that the Faids, or Druid Musicians^ were employed, 
to drown the shrieks and cries of the expiring 
victim. 

A second expedition, under Agricola, completed 
the conquest of Mona. The strait over which his 
soldiers swam their horses, to the great terror and 
amazement of the islanders, is still shown, and 
called, in the poetical language of the Country, 
MoeUy-don, or the Hill of the Wave. Not far 
distant is the spot on which a decisive engage- 
ment was fought, still bearing the name of Maes- 
mawr-gad, or the Plain of the great army. The 
remains of a Roman encampment are to be traced 
in the same neighbourhood, near which several of 
the golden bracelets worn by the officers, and other 
relics of both nations have frequently been dis- 
covered J in particular the curious Gleinian nadwedd, 
or snake-gems, which the Britons believed to 
possess some magical quality, 'and for which they 
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bartered their most valuable articles ^ they are 
amulets of bright blue or streaked glass^ and 
somewhat resemble the form of a coiled snake. 
Many most interesting and curious evidences of 
the Druidical establishment are still to be seen in 
Anglesey. One of these is a subterranean recess, 
of which the entrance was covered with a flat 
stone, and in which it is conjectured that the vic- 
tims intended for sacrifice were confined, previously 
to their immolation. It is probable that some of 
these miserable beings expired in this gloomy den, 
overcome by terror, or exhausted by wounds re- 
ceived in battle 3 for many human bones were 
found within it on its first discovery. By the 
River Breent may yet be traced the Tan-hen-ceven, 
or Arch-Druid's residence. There, also, was his 
grand tribunal 5 a circle nearly one hundred feet 
in diameter, surrounded by an enormous agger, or 
mound of earth and stones. Groves of oak, no 
doubt, encircled these holy places when they were 
in their early glory. The oak was always held 
sacred in the British worship 3 and the derivation 
of the name ^of Druid, which is most commonly 
accepted, traces it to Driis, the Greek name for 
the oak. In the Heathen Mythology that tree 
was reverenced as a symbol of Jupiter, whose 
oracles at Dodona were deliv^ered ^m a conse- 
crated oak ) and the Druid faith, which retained 
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many indicatioiis of an original belief in the nnity 
of the Grodhead, venerated these natives of the 
British forests as the emblems of one divine Being, 
supreme over all other deities. The most beau- 
tiful and magnificent tree in each sacred grove was 
selected with great care; and, after much conside- 
ration, its branches were cut away, until only 
two of them were left extended from the body, 
like the arms of a man. On the upper part of 
the trunk was inscribed the name Thau (God) ; on 
the right limb, Hasus (mighty) ; on the left, Belenus 
(the sun) ; and, lower down on the body of the 
tree, Taranis (thunder). The union of these fine 
images of power, light, and majesty formed the 
Druidical representations of single and unap- 
proachable divmity. It is easy to conceive how 
each of these original attributes of the One God 
of the sons of Japheth, became, in the course of 
time, worshipped as a separate Deity. Some 
Species of knowledge of the true Jehovah is sup- 
posed to have been one of the secret things re- 
served by the Druids from the laityj and it is 
thought, that whefi they offered their homage to 
Him through the medium of His attributes, they 
obeyed the necessity of conforming to popular 
error, notwithstanding their own superior in- 
formation. 

Every circumstance connected with the oak was 
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held sacred by the Druids. The mistleto^ that 
smgular plants which has never yet owned the 
common mother earth as its parent, but which 
vegetates in the bark of trees, in a manner not 
clearly understood by the naturalist, was an ob- 
ject of their pecuUar admiration. Once in every 
year, as nearly as possible to our present tenth of 
March, which was the first day of the new year, 
according to British calculation, the mistleto was 
severed from its fostering tree 3 and after many 
ceremonies and rites of prayer and sacrifice, was 
laid by with the utmost care. It was highly 
prized for its sanative powers, and as an antidote 
against every species of poison. 

The power of the Druids over the people was 
unlimited : one of the sources from which it was 
derived, and a principal mean by which it was 
supported, a£fords curious evidence of the sagacity 
of this singular Order. Fire, one of the most 
useful and necessary boons of Providence to man, 
and, in our northern climate, absolutely essential 
to the preservation of his existence during at least 
one-third of the year, was placed totally under the 
control of the Druids. Just as autumn had de- 
parted, and as the bitter days of winter were ap- 
proaching, on the last day of October, all the 
families in Britain were constrained, by their re- 
ligious tenets, to extinguish every spark of flame 
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within their dwellings. The night was spent in 
cold and darkness ; on the morrow each took his 
annual tribute to the nearest Dmid-station^ and 
received in return a portion of fire from the altar, 
as a supply for the ensuing year. Disobedience or 
neglect would have brought down the severest 
anathemas on the head of the offender, and have 
occasioned his exclusion from all the common 
charities, comforts, and privileges of social exist- 
ence, during the pleasure of the priests. No hope 
of escaping detection could be entertained by the 
.early Briton; he was constantly surrounded by 
^witnesses of his conduct, with whom he believed 
the ministers of his Religion to hold a mysterious 
intercourse. The sun, which brought his daylight 5 
the moon and stars, shining on his path by night; 
the stream, to which he resorted for the satisfaction 
of his thirst; the hills and the trees which sur- 
rounded his wild dwelling ; all these were the objects 
of his ignorant worship 3 all were tenanted by in- 
visible and immortal Beings, who were to be pro- 
pitiated by prayer and obedience. This belief lin- 
gered long after the errors, which bore it company, 
had been swept away. It is one which the imagi- 
nation of man, in his most uncivilized state, readily 
welcomes, and from which he parts with reluctance, 
even after the progress of knowledge has revealed 
its fallacy : one, which Poetry ever continues to 
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cherish^ stilly in voluntary delusion^ delighting to 
people ''the hill, the wood, the vale," with voice 
and intelligence not their own. In Britain, this 
fovonrite superstition long survived the actual 
establishment of Christianity 5 and so late as the 
eleventh century, it was found necessary to inter- 
dict, by a special ordinance, " the worship of the 
sun, moon, rivers, fountains, hills, trees, and 
woods of any kind." 

The Romans at length succeeded in completely 
clearing the Country of a priesthood, whose un- 
limited power and extraordinary influence would 
have been perpetually interfering with the despotic ** 
rule, which it was the object of the invaders to 
establish. The Britons were compelled to conform 
to the religious worship of their conquerors, and 
their own sacred ministers fled, scattered and de- 
spairing, as a last refuge, to the isles which had 
been the scene of their highest glory and most 
undisputed authority. Thither, as we have related, 
they were pursued -, their sacred groves were pro- 
faned, and levelled with the earth -, their temples were 
destroyed, and themselves were massacred on their 
own altar-stones. Within a century from the in- 
vasion of Julius Caesar, the Druids were utterly ex- 
tirpated from South Britain; and the miserable 
remnant which escaped, took shelter in Scotland, or 
passed over to Ireland and the Northern Continent. 
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It may be remarked^ as a curious coincidence^ 
that the year of our Lord 61^ which is considered 
to be that> in which the final . destruction of the 
ancient Religion of Britain was effected^ is noted 
by Gildas^ an early historian^ himself the son of a 
British king, as that in which Christianity was first 
introduced into this Country. The truth of this 
assertion, however, has been much contested 3 and 
at the present day it is wholly impossible to decide 
between the conflicting opinions. Many historians 
so strongly assert the presence of some one of the 
Apostles on our shores, that, were they worthy of 
implicit credit, we should not be justified in wholly 
rejecting the tradition. Scripture does not inform 
us in what Countries the last nine years of the life 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles were passed, nor to 
what particular objects his ardent and energetic 
spirit was devoted during that period 3 but we 
know that it must have been actively and usefully 
employed in the work of his divine Master. We 
are acquainted, also, with his wish to visit Spain, 
and, if that desire was gratified, we may naturally 
conclude, that the province of Gaul also was tra- 
versed 5 and, in that case, it must be admitted to 
be far from improbable that Britain, an acquisition 
of the Romans, much talked of at that time, and 
easily reached from Gaul, might have been honoured 
with his presence. Whether or not, however, our 
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Countrymen were permitted to taste the living 
waters of the Gospel so near their source^ it ap- 
pears to be certain that the preaching of St. Paul 
was the channel through which they were first 
conducted to Britain. Among the numerous Pagans 
of Rome who were converted by this Apostle^ during 
his two years* residence in that city, were probably 
some native Britons, and certainly many Romans 
who afterwards visited our Country. 

Strong evidence exists that the Claudia, mentioned 
by St. Paul*, was the wife of Pudens, and was a 
noble British lady, celebrated by the poet Martial, 
for her beauty and virtue. PomponiaGraecina, also, 
the wife of Plautius, governor of Britain, is spoken 
of by Tacitus, in terms which render her conver- 
sion to Christianity almost incontrovertible. '' This 
lady was accused," says the historian, " of holding 
the foreign superstition,*' the contemptuous phrase 
by which the Romans then commonly distinguished 
the faith which was spreading every where around 
them, and which had found converts even in their 
highest places. " The saints salute you,** says St. 
Paul, writing from Rome to Philippi, *' chiefly those 
which are of Csesar*s (Nero*s) household.** Pom- 
ponia, however, was not long suffered to enjoy her 
new blessmg in tranquillity. A suit was instituted 
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against her for her strange belief^ in which^ ac- 
cording to an old Roman law^ her husband was 
her judge, with power of life and death ; she 
escaped conviction, indeed, but whether from the 
absence of sufiGicient proof, or ^m the partial 
affection of Plautius, is uncertain. Besides these 
noble female converts, whose influence must have 
been considerable, many Roman Christians fled to 
Britain for shelter during the merciless persecu- 
tions of Nero 3 and it was probably about that 
time, when the numbers of the faith^ were so 
much augmented by these fugitives, that Christian 
societies, under select religious pastors, first began 
to be formed among the Britons. 

In the early Christian Church it was usual for 
the converted to assemble together in separate com- 
munities, over each of which was placed a presiding 
minister, who being thus set apart from worldly 
avocations, and devoted entirely to the care and 
instruction of his little flock, reasonably looked to 
them for his support and maintenance. It was 
afforded to him neither grudgingly nor of neces- 
sity 5 each believer cheerfully contributed his mite 
to the common store, whence his preacher and 
pastor drew sufficient revenue both to supply his 
own moderate wants, and to distribute alms to the 
poorer members of the community. In this state 
of peaceM union and holy fellowship the British 
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Qiristians appear to have continued until about 
the middle of the third century, when the scourge 
of persecution, from which they had so often shel- 
tered their foreign brethren, was permitted to reach 
themselves. The first Christian honoured with 
mart3nrdom in Britain, was Alban, a resident in the 
Roman city of Yerulam, who had been turned 
from his Pagan errors by a minister lodging in his 
house. The enmity of the inhabitants of Verulam 
against the new superstition was so vehement, that 
they engraved the crime and punishment of their 
fellow- townsman upon a marble tablet, and inserted 
it into the wall of the city. The remainder of the 
story is remarkable : only a few years after the 
blood of Alban had been shed in Yerulam, the 
Christians had multiplied so rapidly in that city 
as to form a large majority of its citizens. A 
church was built in honour of the then sainted 
Alban, upon the very spot which had been the 
scene of his sufiferings, and which is said also to 
be the site of the present venerable abbey. The 
disgraceful inscription was removed, and another, 
expressive of triumph and of gratitude for the 
establishment of true Religion> was placed over 
the principal gate of the city. Such was the rapid 
transition from Heathenism to Christianity in the 
Roman Verulam ! Another and a fatal change 
awaited it when the Roman rule was succeeded by 
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that of the Saxons : its inhabitants were extirpated 
by the sword of this new race of Pagan idolaters, 
or were driven away by them into bondage ; and 
so nearly did this once-flourishing and populous 
city cease to exist, that, during two centuries, its 
name is scarcely found in History. 

The death of St. Alban did not stand alone in 
the annals of Roman persecution in our Country. 
Many others fell about the same time in the same 
holy cause 3 and a period of fear and mourning 
ensued, till the Emperor Constantine Chlorus re- 
voked the edicts against Christianity, a. d. 305 -, 
and the accession of his son Constantine the Great, 
in the year following, released its professors from 
all the terrors of Heathen violence. Relieved from 
the persecuting ordinances under which they had 
been oppressed, the British Christians then once 
again dared to appear in the light of day. Faithful 
and unchanged, although driven into caves and 
wildernesses, with the fear of the axe and of the 
flames continually before them, they once more 
assembled together, and many, whom terror had 
kept silent, now joined in their praises and thanks- 
givings ; they rebuilt their ruined churches ; they 
renewed their daily worship, and they met together 
to celebrate their pure rites and solemn festivals, 
with hearts overflowing with joy and gratitude. 

From the time of the Apostles, it had been cus- 
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tomary^ among the new Ghurclies^ miraculously 
spreading over so many different and distant 
Countries^ for the elder and most esteemed of the 
clergy of each Christian Society to meet in some 
appointed place^ conveniently centrical^ in order to 
discuss ecclesiastical arrangements. To the com- 
mon voice of its delegates thus selected^ evexy as- 
sembly of Christians was expected to pay implicit 
dbedience^ but although these meetings were the 
origin of the more powerful S3mods and Councils, 
by which, in after Ages, they were succeeded, they 
were, at first, of small notoriety and showed no 
desire to extend their authority beyond moderate 
and reasonable hmits. After the conversion of 
Constantine to Christianity, they were held more 
frequently, and increased in importance, and we 
may estimate the strength and the extent of the 
Church in Britain, by the fact that three British 
Bishops attended the first Council called by the 
first Christian Emperor. This was held at Aries, 
A.D. 314, and the Bishops named are those of 
London, York, and another, probably of Lincoln. 
At several subsequent Councils, we find the 
mention of British Bishops 3 and Christianity ap- 
pears to have flourished greatly in our Country 
about this period. It was not as yet disfigured by 
the devices and imaginations of Man -, and it is 
worthy of especial notice^ that our national Church 
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was never subject to the Bishop of Rome^ nor to 
any other foreign jurisdiction, so long as she re- 
tained uncorrupted that pure. Apostolical faith and 
worship, from which we shall, ere long, have the 
pain to mark her wanderings, and from which she 
continued to be an alien till the blessed epoch of 
the Eeformation. 

Towards the end of the fourth Century, a 
lamentable alteration began to show itself among 
the professors of Christianity in Italy, Gaul and 
Britain. On the one hand, the spirit of Pagan- 
ism, dormant, but not extinguished, destroyed the 
simplicity of the primitive Churches, by adorning 
them with pictures and images 3 burdened the 
humble vicars of a crucified Saviour, with gorgeous 
habiliments 3 and gradually introduced a variety 
of formal and superstitious observances into the 
practice of Christian societies. On the other, the 
Church was distracted by the intrusion of new 
and strange opinions, and divided into parties by 
religious controversy. The British Christians, in 
particular, were strenuously accused of favouring 
the errors, both of Arius and of Pelagius. It is 
certain that the doctrines of the latter, who was 
himself a Briton, and whose real name was Mor- 
gan, found many followers in his native Country. 
They were indeed of an attractive and seducing ' 
tendency, highly flattering to the pride and weak- 
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ness of man. He taught that sin had not entered 
into human nature by the transgression of Adam^ 
and that his descendants may cleanse themselves 
from their moral leprosy by their own efforts : and, 
although unaided by the grace and mercy of the 
Almighty, may stand sinless and stainless before 
Him. In the beginning of the fifth century, this 
heresy was spreading so widely in Britain, and 
controversy ran so high between the Orthodox 
Clergy and the Pelagians, that a meeting of the two 
parties was arranged, for the purpose of holding a 
solemn public disputation. Germanus, Bishop of 
Auxerre, and Lupus, Bishop of Troyes, were 
chosen as Presidents. These holy men were pre- 
vented, for some time, from approaching the shores 
of Britain, by a dreadful tempest 5 but, at length, 
ihey made their destined port in fair weather, and 
with a favouring gale, and found the shore crowded 
with friends ready to welcome them. They gained 
a complete victory over their Pelagian adversaries, 
and remained for some time in Britain, preaching 
to the people, and edifying them. They at length 
departed in peace and triumph, after having pre- 
sented a quantity of valuable relics to the then 
flourishing Church of St. Alban. 

It is about this time> when evil seems to have 
been insidiously mingUng itself with every ordi- 
nance of Christianity^ that we first meet with any 
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mentioii of monastic communities^ and of Pilgrim- 
ages to celebrated spots in distant Coimtries. 
Britain seems to have borne her share in all the 
fatal delusions which tend to unspiritualize our 
Religion^ by substituting bodily mortification for 
the cleansing of the hearty and vain ceremonial for 
the pure worship in spirit and in truth. British 
Pilgrims are mentioned at this period among the 
numbers who resorted to Jerusalem and its 
vicinity, in the weak hope of expiating sin, or of 
accumulating an extraordinary store of- personal 
merit; and they are spoken of also, as thronging 
to pay homage even to Simon ci S3rria, sumamed 
StyUtes, because he lived in voluntary penance for 
fifty-six years on the summit of a high Pillar. 

Monastic Orders first originated with the Her- 
mits of Egypt, devout men, who from a mistaken 
idea of religious duty, lived separately, secluded* 
in huts and caves, and consecrated their lives 
and talents to devotional purposes. They were 
first collected into fraternities by St. Antony, who 
settled them into distinct dwellings or mona- 
steries, and framed the strict and self-denying 
regulations, by which communities of this nature 
were restrained and directed, till corruption crept 
in among them. Europe received the fashion 
from Africa about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury ^ at what period it spread into Britain has 
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never been precisely ascertained^ but it is known 
that there were British Monks before the end of 
that century^ and the Monastery of Banchor near 
Chester^ is distinctly particularized by Historians. 
It cannot but occur to every reflecting mind^ 
that the abuses^ which so soon obscured the pure 
and simple worship established by the Apostles 
and their disciples^ are^ in great measure^ to be 
traced to the secret remaining influence of the false 
Religions^ which had been supplanted^ but which 
were far more acceptable to the erring heart of 
man than the unomamented, uncompromising 
truths of the Grospel. In the paintings and statues 
introduced into the Christian churches^ we recog- 
nise the Pagan deities changed but in name 3 and 
the enormous power which was gradually usurped 
by the Papal priesthood^ its interference with 
matters of public government^ its intrusion into 
the privacies of domestic happiness^ together with 
its careful exclusion of the laity from every avenue 
to religious information^ are corruptions of Chris- 
tianity^ which bear a strong resemblance to some 
of the leading features of Druidism. We have 
spoken of the melancholy state of Britain at 
the coming of the Saxons. War^ famine^ and 
pestilence^ had devastated the land | civil conten- 
tion and party strife^ sin and sufferings had rent 
in sunder every social tie^ and deadened every 
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unselfish affection 5 and the Faith which might 
have saved our Country, had '' peradventure ten 
just men" been found within it, was dishonoured 
by human inventions and perplexed by idle con- 
troversy. But the stem behevers in all the wild 
superstitions of the benighted North, were the 
destined avengers of the forsaken majesty of 
the true Grod. Thousands of strange and fierce 
idolaters swept over the land, and estabhshed new 
kingdopis and a new worship in whatever quarter 
it pleased their fancy to settle. The bitterest 
enmity animated the Saxon tribes against Chris- 
tianity. Wherever they gained authority, the 
churches were destroyed, and the Christian minis- 
ters murdered without mercy : the creed of the 
North-men was as savage as that of the Druids, 
without its redeeming features, and as idolatrous 
as that of heathen Rome, without its elegance and 
refinement. Happily, however, its sway in Britain 
was destined to be of short duration 5 and even 
the brief notice which we shall now bestow upon 
it might be spared, did we not still retain, among 
the words most famihar to our lips, a curious re- 
ference to several of the principal deities of our 
Saxon ancestors. Stcn-day and Afox>ji-day speak 
for themselves j TVw-day is derived from Tuisco, a 
Teutonic god ; Frocfcji'«-day was sacred to Woien, 
OT Odin, the Jupiter of the Saxons 5 Freyas-day 
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was named from their Yenns, who tbs the wife 
of Odla J and Steter's-Aaj commeniorateB Steter, 
another of their chief deities, who appears to have 
been a marine god. Strange to say, also, the 
term Easter, which we are accustomed to associate 
almost solely with a period of religioua observ- 
ance, is derived from Eoatre, a Pagan i^ast, held 
by the Saxons in the month of April ; and in ' 
many parts of the country, Christmas and its 
festivals are still called Yule, from their sacred 
feasts at the close of the year. The Fule-log for 
the Christmas fire is still chosen from the largest 
and finest of the store laid up for winter ; and 
the Fufe-cake is still eaten, and the Wassel-bowl 
pledged, in the Christmas festivities of the North 
of Britain. 
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J^ E W names mentioned in History are more asso- 
ciated with the early recollections of an English 
reader^ than that of King Arthur, — ^the inex- 
haustible theme of bards — ^the hero of countless 
ballads and romances — ^the father of chivalry — 
whose wild adventures are so familiar to us, that 
they seem almost to have fallen within our own 
observation 5 whose '' Paladins and Peers," — ^the 
far-famed Knights of the Roimd-table — appear to 
us like individuals of our personal acquaintance \ 
and whose Queen Guinever — ^the fair and the false 
— ^has attained a celebrity as distinguished, although 
not as honourable, as that of her royal husband. 
Many there are, who, even in advanced life, can 
recall to memory the likeness in which their youth* 
ful imagination depicted this monarch of Poetry 
and Romance; his noble bearing; his lofty stature ; 
the shield which he bore, named Priwen, adorned 
with a portrait of the Virgin ; the lance which he 
brandished, called Ron, " a long and broad spear, 
well contrived for slaughter;" and his " trustye 
sword" Caliburn, or Excalibar, girt upon his thigh. 
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— "the blayde alle of Coleyne, and the hilte of 
pretious stone/* 

With all these memoirs and associations fresh 
in the minds of young readers, it must be very 
grievous and mortifying to them, to find the veri- 
table Historian, either passing over the British 
hero almost in silence, or perhaps naming him 
only to question his very existence. They are 
prepared to surrender the supernatural machinery 
with which he has been encircled j they give up 
without remonstrance. Merlin and Morgana, and 
are willing to submit ,the deeds of Arthur himself 
to the cold test of probability, and to confine them 
within the limits of his own Country 3 but they 
are justly reluctant to yield him up altogether, 
and to see him bidden to '^ make himself air and 
vanish'* by enchanters more malicious than those, 
to whom he was exposed in fable, — and happily 
this sacrifice is not required of them. In the 
words of an author*, to whom these pages are 
continually indebted, " this is an extreme as wild 
as the Romances which occasioned it." There is, 
in truth, as much certainty of the existence of 
Arthur, as of that of any pubhc character who 
flourished in his day, the reality of which has never 
been questioned : ample evidence subsists, that he 
was a brave and virtuous British Prince, lavish of 

• Mr. Tvrnkr's Hi$tory of the Anglo Saxons, 
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his blood in the defence of his native Country ; 
and we trust that it will not be unpleasing to our 
readers^ to hear that which authentic story really 
tells of him^ and to dwell somewhat upon the 
causes which have rendered his exploits so favourite 
a subject with the Poet and the Minstrel. 

Prince^ or as he is more commonly called^ Kii^ 
Arthur^ made his first essay in arms at the age of 
fourteen^ under Ambrosius^ the Roman-British 
Gkneral^ who was the rival and opponent of Yorti- 
gem. The patriot sword of the young warrior^ 
thus early unsheathed against the latter Chieftain 
and the foreign spoilers whom he was the means 
of introducing into Britain^ was rarely replaced 
again in its scabbard during a life which extended 
to ninety years. Ambrosius fell gloriously in 
battle^ A. D. 508^ and Arthur^ who had^ then suc- 
ceeded to his father's principality^ became the 
commander of the British Armies in his stead. 
He is recorded to have been victor in no less than 
twelve fierce engagements with the Saxons^ but 
we must here admit considerable exaggeration, 
since it is proved by historical evidence, that these 
victories produced little or no result. The most 
important among them in itself and its effects, was 
the Battle of .Badon Mount, near Bath. Cerdic, 
the powerful Saxon, to whom Arthur had been 
repeatedly and sucicessfully opposed, had concen- 
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trated his forces before that aty, and having been 
Joined by Baldalph and Colgrin, two Chieftams of 
his own people, witii their respectire armies, he 
fek himself strong enough to wish that Arthnr 
might interpose for the ddence of the besi^ed city; 
and anticipating certain victory, he proposed after- 
wards to press onward into Merda and even into 
Wales itself. His desire was speedily granted; 
Arthnr hastened to the assistance of Bath, and 
both sides being equally eager for action, a battle 
ensued, the most desperate that had yet occurred 
between the two nations. It lasted an entire day; 
night fell without victory having declared itself on 
either side, and the contending armies, by conmion 
consent, awaited the dawn of morning in order 
to renew the combat. 

Morning, when it came, showed the British 
Leader that the Saxons, under cover of the dark- 
ness, had taken possession of an eminence called 
Badon Mount, or Bannesdown Hill, on which they 
were drawn up under their veteran Chiefs in a very 
formidable position. Led on by Arthur in person, 
the Britons gained the height, and pressed upon the 
Saxon troops with so much fury and resolution that 
they were compelled to give way, and were at length 
driven in confusion down the hill ; bloody slaughter 
and total rout ensued : Baldulph and Colgrin, were 
left among the slain, and Cerdic with the scat- 
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tered remndnt of his army narrowly saved himself 
by a rapid flight. It does not appear that Arthur 
made any attempt to improve this victory; he was 
contented with saving the city of Bath^ and 
patting a total stop to the further designs of his 
adversary; and probably he might have exposed 
his army and the hopes of his Country to certain 
destruction by any vigorous attempt to act upon 
the offensive. His lengthened and generally suc^ 
oessful warfare with the Saxons^ did not^ it is true^ 
produce any brilliant result^ but there is little 
doubt that it must have been of most effectual ser- 
vice to his Countrymen, by holding their invaders 
at bay, and by frequently arresting their progress 
during a long series of years. His protecting 
shield seems to have been uplifted wherever aid 
was most needed 3 and under its shadow, thou- 
sands of fugitive Britons were enabled to seek 
other lands in security, or to find a shelter amid 
the fastnesses of Wales, whence, as it is well 
known, no after-efforts could expel them. It 
should be remembered also, that the British re- 
cruits were drawn from an exhausted and dis- 
tressed people, while the Saxons were continually 
receiving reinforcements of bold adventurers from 
their own warlike tribes, eager to visit the land 
which held out to them so rich a promise of con- 
quest and plunder. 
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Thus it naturally happened, that e^en the vic- 
tories of Arthur were in coarse of tune fatal to the 
continuance of his prosperity. The Saxons became 
in their tarns the victors, and a kind of peace or 
trace was agreed apon between him and his pow- 
crfol adversary Cerdic, whose acquisitions in 
Britain, gradually extended mto the kingdom of 
Wessex, a kingdom which ultimately absorbed all 
the other Saxon States within its sovereignty. 

King Arthur fell at length in a Civil conflict 
with his own nephew ^' the false Sir Modred," who 
has been consigned to eternal infeuny by the indig- 
nant spirit of Poesy. This Prince, during the 
absence of Arthur in Bretagne, had seized apon 
bis dominions, and leaguing with Cerdic, whose 
aid was purchased by the gift of a portion of the 
nsurped territory, trusted to be able to resist 
any effort which the aged Monarch might make 
for his restoration. Many of his fedthful snb- 
jectS) and veteran soldiers, however, rallied around 
his standard when he returned to Britain -, and a 
desultory warfare ensaed, which lasted several 
years, and which was terminated on the banks 
of the Cambalon, near Camelford, in Cornwall, 
where a battle was fought which decided the 
dainas of the rival Princes for ever. While the 
fight was at the hottest, the Uncle and Nephew 
^cidentally caught sight of each other, and after 
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a momentary pause^ rushed forward with one con- 
sent to single combat. Their first onset was so 
furious, that in a few seconds both lay in their 
Idood upon the field. On raising them, it was 
discovered that Modred was quite dead, but Arthur 
yet breathed, although mortally wounded. [His 
friends and followers conveyed him to a vessel, 
and sailing swiftly along the coast of Somerset- 
shire, bore him to the monastery of Glastonbury, 
in which he died. 

It is a curious fact, that the bards contemporary 
with Arthur do not attempt to exaggerate his 
fame 3 and we look in vain in their songs of his 
life and deeds, for those glowing pictures of im- 
paralleled valour, and those miraculous feats of 
arms which later fictions have attributed to him. 
Taliessin and Merdydd ascribe to him no actions 
which might not have been performed by any 
brave and sagacious General) and Lywarch the 
Aged, a celebrated bard, who was his friend and 
frequent guest, speaks of him in terms of just, 
but not of hyperbolical encomium, notwithstanding 
the period of his warfare must have been to him 
one of peculiar and painful interest. It was the 
lot of this venerable minstrel, who was himself of 
the royal blood of Cumberland, to record in his 
songs the fate of his own four-and-twenty gallant 
sons, who fell to a man in the contests with the 

i 
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SazonSy many of them under the leading of 
Arthur. The bereaved father tells proudly of 
thdr daring deeds^ and their honourable deaths ; 
and speaking of Gwen, his '' bravest and his best,*' 
who fell in one of Arthur*s battles on the Uawen, 
at the Ford of Morlas, he concludes his eulogy by 
aayingy ^' he was my son, therefore he could not 
flee.*' Even in this instance, he does not ascribe 
the victory to the Warriors on whose side his son 
fell, but states simply that '' they did not recede." 

Neither did the bards who sang the long and 
glorious warfare of the patriot monarch, when his 
career was finished by death, give him more praise 
than was justly and properly his due. So early, 
however, as the twelfth century, Alanus de Insulis 
names King Arthur in terms which mortal man 
has seldom, if ever, merited. ^' Who does not 
speak of him ?" he says 3 " he is known better even 
in Asia than in Britain, as our Pilgrims returning 
from the East assure us 3 Eg3rpt and the Bosphorus 
are not silent ; Rome, the mistress of cities, sings 
his actions 3 Antioch, Armenia, Palestine, celebrate 
his deeds. Thus is Merlin's prophecy fulfilled, 
* he shall be celebrated in the popular mouth, and 
his actions shall be food to those who narrate 
them.' " 

Geoffrey ap Arthur, called also, from his birth- 
place, Geoffrey of Monmouth, who was contem- 
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porary with Alanus, has embodied^ in what he is 
pleased to call his History of Britain^ many of 
the fabulous parts of the story of Arthur, and of 
the marvellous exploits attributed to him^ and, 
during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies^ the peculiar Age of chivalry and romance, 
Arthur was the favourite theme of Poetry, and 
the frequent hero of the lay of the troubadour 
and the minstrel. 

In attempting, in some measure, to account 
for the unprecedented change in public belief and 
opinions, which has nearly extinguished the just 
and solid fame of our celebrated Countrjrman, by 
overwhelming it with fictitious ornament, we are 
far from intending to enter upon a long and serious 
disquisition 3 but it is surely a question of some 
interest, and much pleasant information is in- 
volved in the inquiry. A vast mass of materials 
for its prosecution has been accumulated by those 
who have considered it more at length, and from 
these stores it will be our endeavour to select a 
few of the most entertaining portions. 

We have spoken elsewhere of the Bards, who 
formed one of the highest Druidical Orders ; they 
were indeed the most distinguished members of 
the ancient British worship. They sang to their 
harps the acts and genealogies of their monarchs, 
the praises of valour^^ the mysteries of Religion, 
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and even tiie tnitfas of Philosophy. To ihem tbt 
instmclion of yonth was committed for ]the long 
period of twenty yeara^ and their lessons were 
comreyed in rliythmical sentences called Triads, 
(because they were each composed of tiiree lines^) 
some of which, and many osiers formed npon 
tiiefar model, are still extant. Tbese primitive 
poets were not peculiar to Britain ; Gaol also nnr- 
tored and favoured them ; and when the power of 
Rome substitoted her own super s titi oiis for those 
of her conquered provinces, the Bardic Order in 
both Countries survived the Religion of which they 
had formed so dignified a part. Bnt they now 
found themselves compelled to select new themes 
for their efFusions, and to direct their poetical am- 
bition to inferior objects. They became attached 
to the courts of princes ; they were indispensable 
parts of the households of the great ; and while 
Hiey sang the exploits and the praises of their 
patrons, and the disgrace and defeat of those 
opposed to them in arms, in wild odes of irregular 
poetry, they were, in fact, the bic^raphers and 
historians of the Age in which they lived ; their 
applause was the most valuable tribute to the 
renown of a brave and virtuous warrior; while 
cowardice or treachery shrank ^m the public in- 
famy to which they were consigned by these in- 
dignant recorders of their shame* 
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In Wales^ the last native asylum of the dis- 
persed Britons^ and in Armorica^ or Bretagne^ 
were found, as might be naturally expected, the 
most numerous and distinguished ornaments of 
the Bardic Order. Several of these venerable men, 
who were contemporary with Arthur, and who 
survived him, have been already mentioned, and 
we have seen that they bore faithful testimony to 
bis worth and prowess. But this race of high- 
minded and truth-speaking historical poets, who 
were themselves often of noble, and even of royal 
blood, was not perpetuated, on account of causes 
inevitably connected with the distracted state of 
general society. 

In the fifth and sixth centuries, many noble 
British families left their native Ck)untry never to 
return, and sought the friendly shores of Armo- 
rica, where they colonized large tracts of land 
with their relatives and dependants. Numbers 
of household minstrels accompanied these new 
settlers 3 and, among the various changes in 
habits and pursuits which distress and emigra- 
tion produced, is noted a remarkable deterioration 
in the character and productions of the bards. 
The successors of the mighty Druids, who were 
the sole conservators of the knowledge and Reli- 
gion of their Country, and whose power was a 
perfect despotism, had submitted to sensible degra- 
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dation^ whea they became the minstrels of royal 
halls, and exchanged the hymn of praise and the 
lofty channt, which instructed and enlightened 
their auditors^ for strains in applause of mortal 
man, however renowned and illustrious might be 
their subject. A second, and more fatal descent 
from th^ high estate, compelled them, in foreign 
lands, and under many adverse circumstances, to 
consult in^ their compositions, the taste of the 
people with whom they sojourned, and to humour 
the popular fondness for the wild and marvel- 
lous. They had followed the fortunes of their 
expatriated patrons, whose power of rewarding 
their adherence had been grievously curtailed; 
and 3delding to the fancies of the Public on which 
they principally depended for subsistence, their 
lyrical effusions began to be accompanied by por- 
tions of epic, or narrative, poetry, founded upon 
popular traditions, amplified and adorned by the 
imagination and inventive genius of the reciter. 
There is good evidence, that tales of this species 
were in existence in Wales within a century after 
Arthur's death ; and it is well known that Bretagne 
was one of the earliest nurses of the Muse of 
Romantic Poetry. In neither Country could she 
have chosen a dearer theme than the praises of 
the great British Monarch. Wales honoured him 
as the Chieftain who had, for more than sixty 
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years^ resisted her most bitter enemies ; and 
among the leaders of the new colonies in Armorica, 
were several of his relatives and of his attached 
friends 3 consequently^ a more popular subject than 
his victories and adventures could scarcely be 
selected 3 and there is no difficulty in inferring 
that^ in course of time, the victories might be 
multiplied and the adventures exaggerated. 

The Historia Britonum is conjectured to have 
been compiled about the middle of the ninth 
century. It goes no farther than the year 547, 
and it is commonly attributed to Nennius, an 
Abbot of Bangor. This writer gives a very in- 
flated account of the life and battles of Arthur, 
gathered, no doubt, from popular poetry and tra- 
dition. Among other surprising anecdotes, he 
relates that he slew nine hundred Saxons with his 
own hand in one contest, and he pledges himself to 
the fact of Arthur*s visit to Jerusalem, whence he 
brought several fragments of the true Cross. 

Greofifrey of Monmouth draws still more largely 
on the credulity of his readers, and states expressly 
that his History of King Arthur is founded upon 
materials collected in Bretagne. In thus speaking, 
he refers especially to the well-known Chronicle 
of Brute, which Walter de Mapes, the Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, brought from that country, and 
placed in the hands pf his friend Geoffrey ; who 
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being a good scholar^ and well skilled in the Breton 
tongue, translated it into Latin, and supplied some 
deficiencies in the narrative, if such it can be called, 
from Armorican traditions, either reported by de 
Mapes> or gathered on the spot in person. 

In this Brut-y-Brenhined, or History of the Kings 
of Britain, we trace the (nrigin of many of the 
Romantic fictions of the two following centuries 
lirhich have Arthur for their Hero 3 and it is mani- 
fest, that tradition and recitation, which could 
have none but Bardic authority, supplied the 
materials of which it is compounded. The birth 
and future glory of Arthur, is prophetically pro- 
claimed to his father by the enchanter Merlin, 
and the outline of several of his victories is given 
with tolerable correctness ; he is also complimented 
with the conquest of Ireland, Iceland, Norway, 
and Gaul^ he holds his Court at Paris 3 gives one 
Principality to his Butler, and another to his 
Sewer j and is crowned at Winchester, attended by 
an almost countless train of tributary Kings. 
Various marvellous adventures, and miraculous 
events, are mingled with some truth in this ancient 
Chronicle, in which we perceive the source of 
many an awakening Lay, and wild Romance of a 
still lat^ period. Much, however, that is insepar- 
ably connected with our ideas of the conduct and 
destiny of Arthur at the present day, had not 
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even then been . enwoven in his History. The 
Holy quest of the San Greal, — ^the Round Table, 
and the knights most familiar to our memory. 
Sir Lancelot^ Sir Tristrem, and their compeers 
in arms, — ^with the stirring scenes and perilous 
I adventures in which they are engaged, belong 
to the age of Chivalry 5 when the Minstrel had 
regained his seat in the Palace and the Castle, and 
with his stores enriched, by many a legend of 
the northern Scalds, and his taste refined by the 
poetical imagery of the East, imported either 
through Spain, or by means of the Crusaders 5 
once again saw himself, " high placed in Hall, a 
welcome guest," or an honoured resident 3 and, 
secure of an applauding audience, 

" Poured forth to Lord and Lady gay 
His unpremeditated lay/* 

One circumstance connected with the death of 
Arthur, without any fabulous additions, would 
have assisted in throwing a veil of mystery and 
doubt over his memory. For some reason which 
has never yet been satisfactorily explained, his 
friends carefully concealed the fact of his de- 
cease. Even Taliessin, the sober recorder of 
his living worth, for purposes into which it 
were now vain to inquire, denied the reahty of 
his deaths and sang how he had been snatched 
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away into the land of enchantment, where kind 
and skilful tending was emplo]^ to heal his 
wounds, to renew his 3routh, and to restore him 
on some future day, to he the avenger and the 
liherator of his people. 

This notion was eagerly credited hy an ignorant 
and superstitious populace, through many genera- 
tions. Satisfied that their Horo was one day 
to return to mortal existence, the people were 
well contented to think of him as still sailing in 
the '' riche shippe full of ladies/* which hore him 
from the care of his followers, or as dwelling in 
the " pleasante place," whither it had ^' conveid 
him awaie.'* Alanus, an author already quoted, 
declares that in his day, nearly 600 years after 
the death of Arthur, had any one in Bretagne 
ventured to express a doubt of his still continuing 
in life, he would have been stoned to death by the 
people 3 and that long after that period, the belief 
still lingered both in that Country and in Britain. 

In the reign of Henry the Second, however, the 
question of Arthur's decease might have been rea- 
sonably considered as set at rest for ever, by the 
actual disinterment of his mortal remains. At 
that time, when his name and his deeds were fami- 
liar to every tongue, the doubtful circumstances of 
his death, and the probable place of his burial, 
naturally became objects of curiosity. By the 
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desire of the King^ his nephew^ Henry de Soil!, 
Abbot of Glastonbury, caused diligent search to 
be made for the body of King Arthur, which the 
Welch Bards, his faithful biographers, had de- 
scribed to have been placed in a very deep grave, 
" between two pjrramids," at Glastonbury, where 
he died. There were two ancient and remarkable 
pillars then standing in the monastery, the intent 
of which had always been a mystery to the fra- 
ternity. They bore sculptures and inscriptions, 
which, from the antique form of the letters and the 
inroads of time, were almost wholly unintelligible. 
On this spot, the Abbot very wisely deterayneS to 
begin his researches. The ground was dug to the 
depth of . seven feet, when a ^' mightie broade 
stone" was discovered, and, upon raising it, a 
leaden cross was found, fixed to its nether surface, 
and bearing this inscription : — Hie jacet sepultus 
incUtus rex Arthurus in insuld Avallonid, These 
words were engraved upon the side of the cross, 
nearest to the stone, and were, therefore, not 
visible until separated from it. The celebrated 
Girald Barry, usually called Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who was present, received the cross from the 
Abbot, and read the inscription. Encouraged to 
continue their search by this discovery, the work- 
men proceeded with their labours, and, at the 
depth of nine feet below the stone and cross, was 
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fimad m riapilftr eofta, ronriiming all tittt 
tmkittd id Km§ Artibor and Qoccn Gumcrfr. H 
tiw die tmnk of a Ingje oak, iMAmed out, as ^e 
CkrookJar €X p gu§eM it, "^far iht noooc" Tlie 
iMniMai of Ardnar are iq^orted to bare been those 
of a umbi eonndcrablf abore the commoQ bei^t, 
flody U ibe teatimonjr of eye-wHoeaKs is to be 
cmMttd, abae were Ibe endent maiks of tok 
wottadi i^Km bk sknlL Tbe tresses of Qiieeii 
Gtifaiev^ wore found in an extraordinaiy state of 
jHWiervation/— ^' wfaole, per£ecte, finelie platted, of 
eolouxe like the burnished gold," but upon being 
toacbedf and exposed to the air, these last frail 
relics of the surpassing beauty inunortalized in 
songf instantly mouldered into dust and perished. 
King Arthur had two, some say three, wives, all 
named Guinever, and she who was his companion 
in the tomb, must evidently have been very many 
yeara younger than himself. The Abbot, at the 
command of Henry the Second, removed the bones 
to the Great Church of the Monastery, where they 
were splendidly enshrined in a *' faire double 
toome of marble )** and it is specially noted, that 
the monks separated those of Arthur from his 
Queeti*a, and laid them in the *' heade parte of 
the toome, and the bodle of the ladye at his feete 
towards the weet'* The fkmous Excalibar was 
afterwards pitmited by Richard the First to the 
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King of SicUy, who received it as a valuable gift 
and most precious relique. 

Bat these visible witnesses to the decease of 
Azthnr vainly i^ered their testimony to the pe<^le 
at large, vho, for several hundred years after his 
body had been removed to its final resting place, 
still obstinately clung to the belief that he would, 
one day, return in the flesh, and reign over his 
liberated nation. " The Bretons," says an ancient 
Chronicle, printed at Antwerp, by Gerald de 
Leew, in 1493, " still supposen that Arthure shall 
come yet and conquer alle Bretagne, for certes 
tiiis is the prophecye of Merlin. He sayd that 
his deth shall be doubteous and sayd soth) for 
men thereof yet have double, and shallen for ever 
more, for men wyt not whether that he lyveth or 
is dede." 
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XHE History of the Saxon Heptarchy, or 
Octarchy, has seldom been narrated by any writer, 
without some allusion to the ^' warfare of kites 
and crows," to which Milton has likened the 
battles and the politics of its different kingdoms. 
No one can refuse his assent to the aptitude of 
the comparison, who has attempted to wade 
through this portion of the labours of some of 
our standard Historians, who have given the his- 
tory of each separate State, and the life of every 
king of every kingdom in regular detail, how short 
and insignificant soever may be the period of his 
rule. The efifect of this method upon the minds 
of ordinary readers, can be to produce only a 
misty recollection of barbarous names, petty quar- 
rels, dark treachery, and fearful cruelty 3 an in- 
extricable confusion of dates, and a natural dis- 
gust with a subject which it appears impossible 
to comprehend by any moderate exertion of 
attention. 

Some parts, however, of this tangled clue it is 
absolutely necessary to unravel, that we may be 
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guided on our fiirther progress; others are by 
no means wanting in entertainment and interest -, 
and we believe^ that these selected portions will 
require only a little arrangement^ to form them 
into a sufficiently accurate outline of the general 
History of the period. The subjects which we 
purpose to distinguish^ are^ the re-introduction of 
Christianity 3 the change produced in the Laws^ 
Customs^ and Manners of Britain^ by its metamor- 
phosis into England ; and such prominent events 
and characters^ as shall enable us to attain the 
epoch of the accession of our great Al&ed^ not 
wholly in ignorance of the race from which he 
sprang^ the circumstances in which he found him- 
self placed^ the people whom he had to govern^ and 
the enemies to whom he was opposed. The first 
and last of these topics may be classed together^ 
as each throws light upon the other. 

To clear the way as much as possible towards 
the comprehension of this very intricate part 
of English History, we will state at the outset, 
that the plan on which we intend to proceed, is 
that of selecting the most eminent among the 
Saxon Monarchs, in chronological order, from 
the end of the Sixth Century, to the accession of 
Egbert, the Grandfather of King Alfred -, and to 
enable our readers to understand this arrange- 
ment the better, we subjoin the following list : — 
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Began to reign. 

Ethelbert^ King of Kent a.d. 568 

Edwin Northumberland . . 624 

Fenda Mercia 625 

Oswald Northumberland . . 634 

Ina Wessex 688 

Ethelbald Mercia 716 

Offa Mercia 757 

Egbert, the first Kiug of England ... 800 

That our readers may form some notion of the 
trouble and confusion which they escape by this 
procedure, we will simply tell them, that, in the 
space between Ethelbert and Egbert, we have 
omitted one hundred and seventeen kings. 

A period of a century and a half elapsed from 
the first coming of the Saxons into Britain to the 
commencement of their conversion to Christianity. 
During that long series of misery and warfare in 
this island, the evil spirit of religious innovation 
and corruption, whose approaches we have before 
noticed, had not been idle upon the Continent, and 
had, at length succeeded in chasing to the wilder- 
ness the true Church, " without spot or wrinkle,*' 
whose foundation is Christ, and whose builders 
were his Apostles. Monasteries had multiplied ; 
penances were abundant; Saints began, as it were, 
to swarm ; miracles were of every day occurrence, 
especially such as were attributed to the efficacy of 

VOL. I. K 
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relics^ the sufficiency of good works was boldly 
maintained -, the fires of purgatory were kindled ; 
the observance of vain ceremonials ranked higher 
than abstinence from sin } the worship of Saints 
and of images was positively enjoined 5 and many a 
name of mortal man^ " whose breath is in his 
nostrils^" was prized far above that of the One in 
whom alone is salvation. 

Such being the state of Religion at the time of 
the first Christian mission from Rome to the 
Saxons^ it^ of course^ follows^ that such was the 
new Christianity which they imbibed from their 
teachers^ who scrupled not to abase and degrade 
the Holy Faith which they preached, by assimilating 
it in every possible manner to the Pagan worship, 
which it superseded. With primitive Christianity 
this would have been wholly impracticable, but it 
was no difficult undertaking with that, which had 
then assumed its name. The Heathen Temples, 
with studiously small alteration, became Christian 
churches 3 images and relics were substituted for 
the coarsely carved Deities of the Northmen 5 and 
some festivals, especially dear to them, in which 
they killed and devoured a number of oxen in 
honour of their Evil Principle, or Devil, were care- 
fully preserved to them, in all their most essential 
observances, by order of the Pope himself, who 
enjoined only that the Feasts should be eaten '^ to 
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the glory of God." Melancholy as this statement 
undoubtedly appears^ we shall be consoled by 
reflecting, that much actual benefit was effected by 
even this shorn and mutilated imitation of Chris- 
tianity 3 that it afforded great encouragement to 
literature^ and produced a number of sincerely 
pious and wise men 3 and we shall perceive, with 
no little satisfaction, as our EUstory proceeds, that 
the English monarchs and their people were fre- 
quent and sturdy opponents to the assumptions 
and encroachments of the Papacy, until the time 
arrived, in which they succeeded in shaking its 
yoke from their necks for ever. 

The most powerful and important of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms were those of Mercia, Wessex, 
and Northumberland 3 which latter was sometimes 
governed by a separate monarch over each of its 
two great divisions, Deira and Bemicia, and some- 
times was united under one king. The small terri- 
tory of Kent, however, which had been the first 
spot on which the foot of the Saxon invaders fell, 
was also destined to be that from which their con- 
version to Christianity should emanate. Ethelbert, 
the only prince of that Country, since the time of 
Hengist, whose reign merits a place in EUstory, 
married, in a. d. 570, a Christian princess^ Bertha, 
daughter of the last monarch of France, and niece 
of Chilperic^ the then reigning king of that Country. 

k2 
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The uncle of this lady, ere he consented to her 
union with a Pagan prince, stipulated that the free 
exercise of her Religion should be secured to her ; 
and, after every necessary arrangement for that 
purpose had been completed, he saw her depart 
with a hope, in which the young princess herself 
is said to have shared, that, through her influence, 
the conversion of her husband and his people 
might be accomplished. Luidhart, Bishop of 
Sbissons, accompanied her with a train of several 
ecclesiastics, and Ethelbert scrupulously fulfilled 
his engagements on their arrival. 

A small church, to the east of Canterbury, said 
by Bede to have been built by '^ the believing 
Romans," and which had been either left to decay, 
or had been used as a Heathen Temple, was appro- 
priated by the king to the service of his bride and 
her Christian followers. Luidhart re- consecrated 
the building, and dedicated it to St. Martin, a 
Bishop of Tours, whose memory was greatly vene^ 
rated by his countrjonen, and divine worship was 
daily performed within its walls. 

Ethelbert afforded his Queen and her retinue 
every facility for the exercise of their Religion, 
and even permitted it to be preached to his people : 
he listened with attention and respect, to the ex- 
hortations of Luidhart, and to the gentle arguments 
of Bertha^ who appears to have acted towards him 
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with equal wisdom and affection 5 but he yet re- 
frained from receiving baptism. It was at this 
fevourable juncture, that Providence, after thus 
duly preparing the soil, sent the labourers for its 
culture. 

Some years previously, Gregory, Archdeacon of 
Rome, had seen in the market place of that city, 
several fair and beautiful children, exposed for 
sale, in conformity with the barbarous customs of 
the Age. Their long bright hair, denoted that they 
were of gentle breeding, it being then an invariable 
custom with menials to have their locks close 
shorn. Gregory asked, of what Country they 
were natives 3 " They are Angles," was the answer 3 
And right worthily are they so named," he replied, 
they have the faces of Angels, and with Angels 
should be their inheritance." To this remark it 
was returned, that they were of Pagan race, from 
the province of Deira 5 " Rather say," rejoined 
the good ecclesiastic, *' De ird Dei, for from the 
wrath of God they shall be delivered. And how 
call you the King of that Country ?" he continued 3 
and upon being answered, that his name was Alia, 
or Ella, its singular coincidence, with the train of 
thought in which he was indulging, struck him so 
forcibly, that he burst out into the exclamation, 
'' Alleluia ! Alleluia ! the Lord shall be praised in 
that Land?" Fanciful as these allusions may 



it 
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appear, they produced lasting effects. Gregory, 
instantly requested and obtained permission from 
Benedict the First, then Bishop of Rome, to preach 
the Grospel in England 5 and, although various 
causes delayed the fulfilment of his pious inten- 
tion, it continued to form a part of his hopes for 
the future, until his own election to the chair of 
St. Peter*, at the death of Benedict, enabled him 
to execute the design he had so long contemplated. 
In A. D. 596, he despatched a mission to Eng- 
land, composed of forty Benedictine Monks, with 
Augustin, called the Apostle of the Enghsh, at 
their head. They landed at Ebbsfeet, in the Isle 
of Thanet, encouraged, no doubt, by the character 
of Ethelbert, and the Religion of his Queen, to 
make their first essay in that Country. Through 
the influence of Bertha, the King was induced to 
afford his visitors an honourable welcome, and an 
early audience ; but, a still lingering belief in the 
dark sayings of his heathen priesthood, made him 
fear lest the Romish Missionaries should employ 
some power of spell or enchantment during the 
interview; and under a persuasion that such evil 
influences lose much of their power when exposed 
to the uninterrupted light of heaven, he received 

* The Cathedr<E, or Chaiis of the Bishops, were placed in the 
principal Churches of their respective Dioceses, which were 
consequently called Cathedrals. 
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his guests, not beneath a roof made with hands^ but 
at mid- day in the open air. They approached the 
spot on which he was seated with his Queen and 
attendants^ in slow procession^ clad in their mo- 
nastic garments^ with bare heads^ and naked feet^ 
ffi pgin g the litanies of thdr church service : and 
upon being asked by Ethelbert^ for what purpose 
they had sought his dominions^ Augustin replied^ 
by a long and animated harangue in favour of the 
Christian Faith^ and in opposition to the errors of 
P&ganism. A conversation of some length followed 
npon the same subjects^ and it seems probable 
that the King was '' almost persuaded to be a 
Christian ^'* but he broke ofif the conference without 
coming to any decision^ commanding every re- 
spectful attention to be paid to the Missionaries. 
They entered Canterbury^ where fit lodging had 
been assigned to them^ walking slowly, two by 
two ', a large silver Cross, and a Picture of our 
Saviour, borne by the foremost brethren, preceded 
them; and they chanted aloud, as with one voice, 
'' We beseech thee, O Lord, of Thy mercy, let thy 
wrath and anger be turned away from this City, 
and from Thy Holy place j for we have sinned. 
Hallelujah.'* 

The final conversion of Ethelbert speedily fol- 
lowed; and his long reflection, and deliberation on 
the subject^ afford good hope of his sincerity. 
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Allowing for every exaggeration of the monkish 
historians^ the general success of the preaching 
of Augustin and his coadjutors, must certainly 
have been very great. Thousands were baptized, 
and made open profession of Christianity 5 but 
it is to be feared^ that^ in Kent, as well as 
in many other parts of England, the conver- 
sion of the Saxons was not always that of the 
heart. It was no unusual occurrence for a whole 
people to relapse into idolatry, on the accession of 
an unconverted monarch; a circumstance which 
actually took place in Kent itself, after the death 
of Ethelbbrt, when Eadbert his son apostatised 
from the Christian Religion. 

Augustin became the first Archbishop of Can* 
terbury. Ethelbert jdelded his palace in that City 
to him for a residence, and the building of the 
first Saxon Christian church was begun under 
their joint auspices. It was situated within the 
walls of the City, on the very spot where the mag- 
nificent Cathedral now stands. The abbey at Can- 
terbury, the ruins of which still bear the name of 
St. Augustin, was also commenced by that pre- 
late 5 but he did not live to see the completion of 
either building. Before his decease, he was per- 
mitted to aid in the conversion of the little king- 
dom of Essex, which, being governed by Sebert, a 
nephew of Ethelbert, was much influenxied by his 
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example ; and which^ small as it was^ nevertheless 
contained within its limits the City of London^ 
even at that time a place of considerable import- 
ance^ and described by Bede, when he is narrating 
the reign of "King Sabareth*' (Sebert), as "an 
emporium of many nations, who resorted thither 
by sea and by land.*' 

Mellitus, a friend and companion of Augostin, 
was the first Bishop of London, and he built, on 
the ruins of a Temple to Diana, a church dedicated 
to the Apostle of the Gentiles 3 upon the precise 
site of which the Cathedral of St. Paul now stands. 
There is little in the present aspect of that stately 
and elegant structure which can remind us that, 
from the very same spot, twelve hundred years back, 
the first prayers of our Saxon ancestors ascended 
to heaven. But the abbey of Westminster carries 
the mind at once to the days of Saxon, or of Nor- 
man rule, and to the gorgeous ceremonials of the 
Roman Catholic worship, — and the foundations of 
that Abbey also, is most commonly referred, (but 
some difiTerence of opinion exists on the subject,) to 
the time of Sebert and Mellitus. It was built upon 
the site of a Temple to Apollo, which had been 
destroyed by an earthquake 5 and it stood upon 
a desolate marsh, covered with brambles and 
thickets and surroimded by water. The Saxons 
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called it the Isle of Thorns. The noble and popu- 
lous City of Westminster now covers that once 
savage solitude^ and Hyde Park has taken the 
place of the morass and the deep ditches which^ 
when filled with water at high tide^ formed its 
claims to the name of an island. 

Essex apostatised from Christianity after the 
death of Sebert. Augustin had been timely removed 
by death from a reverse so painM and mortifying ; 

9 

but Mellitus was ejected from his diocese with 
insult and violence. The story of the immediate 
cause of his degradation is so characteristic of the 
times and the people^ that we cannot refrain from 
giving it almost entirely in the words of the vene- 
rable Bede. 

After the death of Sebert, his three sons, who 
shared his dominions, returned to the Religion in 
which they had been bom, and sanctioned the 
ancient worship among their subjects. Neverthe- 
less, it appears that Mellitus was still permitted to 
perform the Christian services, and that he lingered 
for that purpose in the Country, no doubt, under 
circumstances of considerable peril. One day, the 
three kings hearing that he was administering the 
Sacrament (most probably in St. Paul's church), 
rudely entered the sacred edifice ere the rite was 
finished, and being pu£fed up with barbarous folly. 
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spake thus unto him : " Why dost thou not give 
us^ also^ some of that white breads which thou 
didst give to our father Saba (for so they were 
wont to call their father Sabareth)^ and which 
thou dost not yet cease to give to the people in 
the church ?" He answered : " If ye will be 
washed in that wholesome font^ wherein your 
father was, ye may likewise eat of this blessed 
bread, whereof he was partaker 5 but an if ye 
contemn the lavatory of life, ye can in no wise 
taste the bread of life." " We will not/* they re- 
joined, " enter into this font of water, for we know 
we have no need to do so 5 but we will eat of this 
bread, nevertheless." And when they had been 
often, and earnestly warned by the Bishop, that it 
could not be, they at length, in the height of their 
rage, said to him : " Well, if thou wilt not comply 
with us, in the small matter we ask, thou shalt no 
longer abide in our province and dominions 5" and 
straightway they expelled him, commanding that 
he, with all his company, should quit the realm. , 

The next name upon our list, is that of Edwin, 
King of Northumberland, whose history, in some 
respects, resembles that of Ethelbert 5 the North- 
umbrians having been converted to Christianity 
during his reign, and chiefly through the influence 
of a Christian queen. 

There are other parts of Edwin*s story which 
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are specimens of the romance of real life. His 
father^ Alla^ King of Deira, dying when he was 
only three years old, Ethelfrith, who governed 
Bemicia, the other division of Northimiberland, 
and who was the uncle of the yoimg king, by mar- 
riage, forcibly obtained possession of his throne, 
and thus became monarch of the whole kingdom. 
Meanwhile, the little outcast, Edwin, was at first 
sheltered by Cadvan, a prince of Wales 3 but no 
harbour could long secure him from the restless 
policy of the usurper, and his entire childhood and 
youth were spent in frequent peril of his life, seek- 
ing refuge in different asylums, from each of which 
the helpless boy was hunted, like a beast of prey. 

After twenty-seven years of fear and wandering, 
the fugitive monarch trusted that he had at length 
found a permanent resting-place, and a faithful 
protector, at the Court of Redwald, King of East 
Anglia. Notwithstanding all his disadvantages and 
misfortunes, he is represented, at the mature age of 
thirty, as a prince of imcommon endowments. He 
was in person remarkably handsome -, in manners, 
gentle and dignified 5 and his reign gives incon- 
testible evidence to the excellent qualities of his 
heart and intellect. Endeared, both by his merit 
and his afflictions, to his associates, at the Court of 
East Anglia, and treated with marked kindness 
and respect by Redwald and his Queen, Edwin 
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began to feel secure and tranquil. But the favour 
in which he was held was at length reported to 
Ethelfrith, who, trembling upon his usurped throne, 
sent a peremptory mandate to Redwald, either to 
deliver up, or put to death his unfortunate guest. 
The superiority of the power of the Northumbrian 
was so great, that the East Anglian monarch saw 
only certain destruction in disobedience 5 yet 
every good and honourable feeling revolted from 
so dreadful a breach of the laws of hospitality, as 
a compliance with the demands of Ethelfrith would 
have occasioned. Worldly motives, however, were 
powerfully urgent, and the King so far vacillated, 
that his Queen, fearing the worst, gave Edwin 
timely notice to flee, and save himself. 

The early historians introduce a circumstance 
into this part of Edwin's story, probably origi- 
nating in some dream, which made so deep an 
impression upon his harassed and disturbed mind, 
as to induce in him a belief of its reality. At 
midnight, after having received the warning from 
the Queen, when he was lost in bitter reflection, 
an unknown person, clad in a garment of unusual 
form, approached him, asking, " Why, when all 
slept, he alone was wakeful ?" A short dialogue 
followed : the stranger bade him be of good cheer, 
foretold the speedy termination of his troubles, 
and that he should, ere long, be a glorious and 
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prosperous monarch. He concluded^ by claiming 
a boon from him^ when his prediction should be 
fulfilled. " I coidd ill refuse one who will have 
then proved himself my best friend," answered 
£dwin. " He, in whose hands is your destiny,'* 
replied the Unknown, " will ask of you only to 
accept his doctrine, and obey his laws ; farewell. 
When you receive this sign,** continued he, placing 
his hand upon the head of Edwin, '^ remember 
your promise.'* 

The morning found Edwin resolved to remain 
in East Anglia, and to brave his fate ; a determina- 
tion attributed to the impression produced by the 
visit of the stranger, and which was probably as 
much the result of disappointment in the friend 
whom he had trusted, and of despair of finding 
another shelter. Meanwhile, his faithful advocate, 
the Queen, had been earnestly labouring in his 
behalf 3 and, with a fearless integrity which shamed 
the criminal irresolution of her husband, she re- 
presented to him the lasting disgrace which he 
would bring upon his name and lineage, by perfidy 
towards his confiding guest and friend. '^ A King," 
said she, in terms which seem to intimate that Red- 
wald was tempted, as well as threatened, '' A King 
should never sell a distressed friend, nor violate 
his faith for gold ; no ornament is so ennobling as 
good faith." Her arguments prevailed 5 Redwald 
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sent back the Northumbrian ambassadors with an 
answer of denial and defiance ; and the first news 
which greeted Edwin after his night of anxiety, 
was a happy assmmice of safety and protection. 
In the war which necessarily followed between the 
two Countries, Edwin, for the first time permitted 
to contend for his birthright, signalized himself 
both for valour and prudence, and the success of 
the East Anglians is mainly attributed to his con- 
duct in the field. The Usurper was totally de- 
feated and slain, and Edwin acceded to the undi- 
vided sovereignty of Northumberland. Part of 
Wales and the Isles of Man and Anglesey became 
afterwards subject to his sway 5 and nothing but 
grateful recollection prevented him from achieving 
the conquest of East Anglia itself, during the reign 
of Erpwald, the weak and feeble son of Redwald. 
Edwin was distinguished above his royal com- 
peers by a superior title of dignity, often accorded 
to a powerful English monarch during the Oct- 
archy, and which may, perhaps, in this place best 
receive a few words of explanation. 

It would be ill-suited to these pages to enter 
upon the intricate subject of the precise nature of 
the authority exercised by the Saxon monarchs 
after their settlement in Britain -, but there are, 
nevertheless, some peculiarities connected with it, 
which cannot be properly omitted. 
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The GoFemment of Hie Saxcms, in tlieir own 
Coontrf, was vested in Chiefe^ called Elaldonnen *, 
and was, in iact, that of the Goierals of an army, 
or, more strictly speaking, peiiiaps that of the 
Heads of the Scottish clans. It was not mrasoal, 
however, for the Romans to bestow upcm any very 
powerful Ealdorman, who would acknowledge 
their supremacy, the title of Rex; and it may be 
fiuriy presumed, that some actual increase of au- 
thority was attached to this distinction, or asserted 
by those who received it. In the conquest of 
Britain it has been seen that each Ealdorman con- 
quered for himself, and assumed the government 
of the district which he subdued. Thus, Hengist 
in Kent, Cerdic in Wessex, Ella in Sussex, re- 
spectively swayed the land which they had gained 
by dint of arms, and became the founders of sepa- 
rate dynasties. 

In the subjugated Coimtry they found a form of 
Grovemment in existence, partaking of Roman 
origin, to which they were not wholly strangers, 
and which they either deliberately or insensibly 
adopted. The Chief of every successful body of 
invaders called himself King f 5 his captains be- 

• t. e. Elders, whence Alderman. 

t This title has been very variously derived : Mr. Allen, in his 
Inquiry into the Riu and Growth of the Royal Prerogative^ traces 
it from Cyn, i.e. kindred, family, or nation, and Ing, a patro- 
nymic, which together form Cyning, i» e. the Son or Child of the 
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came his Ealdormen^ or Nobility 5 his soldiers- 
gradually settled down into small proprietors, and 
the menial classes of the native population formed 
their household and agricidtural servants -, the 
higher ranks having either fallen in defence of 
their Country, or sought refuge from captivity in 
another. It not unfrequently happened, also, that 
the most powerful of the Saxon rulers was ac- 
knowledged by his brother monarchs as Bret- 
walda 5 a single and paramount dignity, yielded or 
assumed in imitation of Imperial Rome, answering 
to the Rex of the Ealdormen, and which may be 
described as Emperor of the Kings. 

It would detain us unnecessarily, were we to 
inquire into the species of authority posafcssed by 
these Saxon Emperors j but, whatever might be 
its nature, it is probable that its assumption was 
seldom quietly endured by the monarchs of a 
period as bloody and turbulent as any that is met 
with in History 5 and it is not unreasonable tg con- 
clude, that it greatly contributed to produce those 
evils and distractions, by furnishing a perpetual 
object of eager contention. Ella was the first 
Bretwalda 5 Ethelbert of- Kent also attained that 

Nation. Sir James Mackintosh derives it from Konnen, to be 
able ; and Sir Francis Palgrave, from whose excellent work on 
Anglo-Saxon History, this portion of our little volume is prin- 
cipally drawn, from a Celtic word, Cen or Cean, signifying Head 
or Chief. 

VOL. I. L 
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distinction 5 and^ after some severe straggles, it 
was accorded to Edwin of Northumberland. His 
principal rival was Cwichelm, King of Wessex -, 
and, daring his war with that monarch, his mar- 
riage with Ethelbarga, daughter of Ethelbert, the 
last Bretwalda, was concluded. Edwin promised 
to the Christian Princess, not only the most un- 
limited freedom for the exercise of her Religion, 
but full permission that Paulinus, the Bishop who 
accompanied her, should preach the Gospel to the 
Northumbrians. His union with Ethelburga was 
in all respects a happy one 5 but, ere a twelvemonth 
had elapsed, it had nearly received a melancholy 
termination^ by the death of the Queen in child- 
birth. She was taken ill while at the royal palace 
of Auldby, in Yorkshire ; and while she was yet 
in extreme danger, after suffering an entire day, 
Edwin, with Paulinus and a few attached courtiers, 
remained in suspense and anxiety, listening to the 
prayers of the Christian Bishop for the preservation 
of his wife, although not yet strengthened to join 
in them. Evening had begun to fall, when an 
envoy from Cwijchelm demanded an audience, on 
a mission stated to be of so great importance, that 
he was instantly admitted. He approached the 
seat of the King with great reverence, and .began 
to unfold the message of Cwichelm, to which 
Edwin was attentively listening ; when, to his 
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amazement^ Lilla, one of his most beloved friends^ 
who was standing close to his chair^ threw himself 
suddenly before him, and almost at the same in- 
stant fell a corpse at his feet. The ambassador of 
the perfidious Cwichehn had concealed beneath his 
mantle a long two-edged knife, and, but for the 
devoted self-sacrifice of his faithful servant, who 
received the stroke intended for his master, Edwin 
would have met inevitable destruction. The blow 
was given so vehemently, that the King received a 
severe woimd from the point of the weapon, which 
had passed through the body of Lilla. The at- 
tending Nobles threw themselves upon the assassin, 
who defended himself furiously, killing one of his 
assailants, and wounding several others, ere he 
was overpowered. 

This scene of death and terror had hardly ter- 
minated, when news was brought of the safety of 
Ethelburga and the birth of a princess 5 and Pau- 
linus, falling upon his knees, burst out into loud 
praises and thanksgiving to the Grod of the Chris- 
tians, for the signal mercies just vouchsafed to 
the newly-born, in the preservation of both her 
parents. 

That night, marked as it was by so many 
strange events and alternations of joy, terror, 
and grief, is said to have made a deep impression 
upon the mind of Edwin, and, during the illness 

l2 
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attendant upon his wound, and for some time after 
his recovery, he continued in a state of religious 
doubt and half-awakened conviction. One day, 
when he was in deep spiritual meditation, ne 
was surprised by the sudden entrance of Pau- 
linus, who announced to him a decisive victory 
gained by the Northumbrian army -, and then, 
laying his hand upon his head, he asked if the King 
remembered the sign given to the outcast Edwm, 
and the promise, of which it had been the pledge ^ 
Such is the story related by Bede of the final con- 
version of Edwin j but, whatever may be its truth, 
it is certain that, after long and serious delibera- 
tion, he renounced his Pagan Faith, and received 
baptism from Paulinus. 

The principal Temple of Woden in the Nor- 
thumbrian territory, was at Godmundingham, in 
the eastern part of Yorkshire, and it was utterly 
destroyed by the zeal of the new converts. Ck>ifi, 
the High-priest of Woden, was the first to raise 
his hands against the edifice in which they had 
been so often lifted in prayer. Mounted on a fiery 
steed, and grasping a spear,— both which actions 
were forbidden by the ordinances of his priesthood, 
— ^he galloped through the multitude assembled 
to witness so strange a spectacle, all believing 
him to be struck with sudden frenzy. Leaping 
over the enclosures which surroimded the sacred 
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building, he threw the lance with violence against 
its walls. Other new Christians having quickly 
joined him, it was soon levelled with the ground 3 
and supplicants for baptism thronged so rapidly 
upon Faulinus, that he is said to have assisted in 
performing the rite on twelve thousand persons 
in a single day. 

Edwin reigned in prosperity for seventeen years, 
when he was slain in battle with Penda, King of 
Mercia, at a moment when the sight of his eldest 
son cut down beneath his eyes, had rendered him 
careless of his own safety. He was a monarch 
worthy of a more peaceable and enlightened pe- 
riod ', and, even in that time of misrule and turbu- 
lence, the influence of his high character and just 
government was so powerful, that theft and murder 
were unknown in his dominions 5 and it was a 
common saying, that a woman or a child might 
travel over their whole extent, alone and carrying 
a purse of gold, without fear of assault or injury. 
The Court of Edwin displayed much pomp and 
dignity. He never went abroad without a stately 
retinue -, and not only his own banner was always 
carried by one of his train, but the Tufa, a Roman 
ensign, relative to the exact nature of which Histo- 
rians differ, always preceded him, in token of his 
Imperial dignity. In the midst of his prosperity, 
however^ he forgot not that he had once been a 
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wanderer, knowing not where to obtain a hooie 
His charities to the poor and unfortunate were un- 
ceasing ; and remembering that, during his time 
of trouble, he had often suffered from thirst, he 
erected a strong pillar by every stream and spring 
in his kingdom, to which a brazen drinking-cup 
was aflBxed by a chain, for the comfort of the 
wa3rfaring traveller. 

The restless and cruel Penda would scarcely 
meet even with the brief mention which we shall 
bestow upon him, but for his fatal influence over 
Edwin and Oswald, the two Northumbrian mon- 
archs between whom we have placed him. Edwin 
fell in resisting the Mercian invasion of his terri- 
tories ; and, in that moment, the happy and flou- 
rishing people whom he governed passed from 
comfort and security into indescribable wretched- 
ness. Ethelburga and Paulinus fled j the sur- 
viving son of Edwin was murdered in cold blood -, 
and the whole nation relapsed into Paganism. 

When the Mercian King, satiated with slaughter 
and loaded with plunder, had returned into his 
own dominions, Cadwallo, Prince of Wales, his 
ally against Edwin, remained with his followers, 
like the gleaners in the corn-field, to carry off or 
to destroy whatever had escaped the rapacity of 
Penda. For centuries afterwards, that year was 
spoken of in Northumberland as one of unexam* 
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pled public and private misery. At its close, 
Oswald, son of a sister of King Edwin, a Christian 
prince, who had been carefully educated in Scot- 
land, resolved to attempt the deliverance of his 
Country. He advanced into Northumberiand, but 
with so small a force, that the Welch King laughed 
it to scorn, and, collecting his troops, hastened to 
meet him with a careless certainty of success. 
Oswald, apprized of his intention, marshalled his 
little band in an advantageous position, and awaited 
his approach in tranquillity. He erected a Cross in 
the front of his army, and after kneeling before it 
in the presence of his soldiers, and imploring the 
Divine blessing and assistance, he saw the nu- 
merous army of the Welch appear in the distance, 
and rush forward to attack his intrenchments, 
with loud cries cheering each other to the onset. 
But the battle is not always to the strong : a 
chance arrow, early in the engagement, slew Cad- 
wallo : his soldiers became dispirited and disor- 
dered ; and Oswald gained a decisive victory 
and the Crown of Northimiberland, which he 
claimed by descent from the royal line of both 
Deira and Bemicia. He was also the Bretwalda 
of his time ; and so great was his earnestness in 
the promotion of Christianity, that, to encourage 
Aidan, a pious ecclesiastic, who had accompanied 
him from Scotland, to preach to the apostate 
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Northumbrians, he frequently stood by his side, 
iind acted as his interpreter to the people. Aidan 
«*«« consecrated Bishop of Durham, and fixed the 
Kpiscopal See at Lindisfam, or Holy Island, — ^a 
nitme which the Author of Marmion has rendered 
interesting to many English readers. St. Hilda, 
the Abbess of Whitby, also spoken of in that 
poem, was niece of the good King Edwin. 

The government of Oswald was in harmony with 
his creed 5 humble, just, and munificent 5 he was 
not only honoured and beloved by his own people^ 
but even the Welch^ whom he subdued, afforded 
the most unequivocal testimony to his mercy and 
generosity in conquest, by giving him the title of 
" the Boimteous-hand." 

The destructive influence of Penda, a prince now 
houy with age, but unchanged and untameable in 
spirit, was again destined to cloud the hopes and 
happiness of the Northumbrians. Four Saxon 
Kings had already fallen before him in battle ; and 
it was the feite of Oswald to be the fifth, in the 
snmmer of life and after a reign of only nine years. 
The savage victor caused his head and hmbs to be 
sevared from his body, and exposed to the public 
view on stakes raised for the purpose. Neverthe- 
iHiyBede relates that, in his time (about 730), the 
i{|4ithand of Oswald was to be seen in the church 
aft Fteterborough, firesh and unchanged as that of a 
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living man 5 and he tells a pleasing legend, in 
explanation of this marvel, which is, no doubt, 
fomided upon an actual occurrence in the life of 
Oswald. He was once, it is said, about to sit 
down to dinner, with a large silver dish full of 
delicate food before him, when he was informed 
that several distressed persons, in a state of great 
hunger and destitution, were applying at the pa- 
lace gate for assistance. Lifting the dish which 
contained the imtouched delicacies in his right 
hand, he gave it to the attendants, and commanded 
that it should be delivered to the supplicants, and 
that when they had satisfied their himger the dish 
itself should be broken up, and divided among them. 
" May this hand," said Aidan, reverently taking 
that of the monarch, " may this right hand never 
see corruption !" 

Fenda, bloody and violent to the last, fell in 
battle, at the advanced age of eighty years ; and 
there is no page in the annals of the times which 
follow, on which the eye can rest with satisfaction 
till the year 688, which was that of the accession 
of Ina, King of the West Saxons. No military 
exploits are recorded of this monarch which pos- 
sess much interest, although he was eminently 
successful in war. It is rather to the works of 
peace, and to acts of mistaken religious duty that 
the reputation which he has attained is to be 
attributed. ^|P 
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Wemex had been converted to Christiaiiity, and 
Ina was zealtms in its cause ; but his zeal was too 
often withoot knomiedge. He rebuilt the Abbey 
at Glastonbory, and ornamented it with extraor- 
dinary splendour. The golden famitnre of the 
altar^ enriched wiUi gems of great value, wdghed 
two hundred and taxty pounds, and the silver 
platings, and other fittings of the chiq)el itself, 
nearly tiiree thousand. He appropriated several 
parishes to the enrichment of the revenues of the 
abbey, and bestowed upon it some peculiar immu- 
nities and privil^es which were the cause of a 
perpetual warfare between the Abbot and the 
Bishop of the diocese for nearly five hundred 
years. In a wiser spirit, Ina built and founded 
the collegiate Church at Wells, and collected the 
legal ordinances of the West Saxons into one body, 
which had the honour of forming, in part, the 
foundation of Alfred's celebrated code of laws. 

The closing act of Ina's public career was 
one deemed highly meritorious in his gene- 
ration; and it has received extraordinary en- 
comiums from his monkish biographers. After 
a prosperous reign of thirty-seven years, he left 
his kingdom to all the danger of a disputed 
succession, which soon plunged it into Civil war, 
and retired to a monastery, while his Queen took 
the veil in the mmnery at Barking. Previously to 
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his abdication, Ina visited Rome, and founded there 
a College, for the instmction of English youth, 
intended for the ecclesiastical profession, and con- 
taining apartments for the reception and entertain- 
ment of any royal or noble English who should 
visit that City. A handsome Church was an- 
nexed to the College, and besides setting aside a 
sum amply sufficient for these purposes, Ina esta- 
blished a permanent tax in his dominions, for the 
future support of this institution. A penny was 
levied yearly upon every West Saxon house which 
contained twenty penny-worth of goods. This 
subscription was called Romescot ; but, after a 
time, it was used by the Court of St. Peter, as a 
pretext for exactions of the same nature, and the 
Popes afiFecting to consider it as a tribute, it be- 
came a frequent subject of contention between the 
two Countries, under the name of Peteq)ence. 

Ethelbald, King of Mercia, contemporary with 
Ina, was his successor in the dignity of Bret- 
walda. He was a powerful and prosperous prince, 
whose long reign, of more than forty years, cannot, 
with propriety, be wholly passed over in silence, 
although there is no incident in it of sufficient 
interest to deserve particular notice. He was 
slain by treachery 5 and, after a brief period of 
misrule and confusion, all Mercia united in placing 
on the throne OflFa, the nephew of Ethelbald. 
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No monarch ever received a sceptre under more 
favourable auspices^ and bis reign was^ for tbe 
most part, one of uninterrupted prosperity. His 
conquests over tbe Welch gained for him from 
that people a descriptive epithet, less favourable 
than that of Oswald. They called him, " Oflfa the 
terrible 5'* and his memory is perpetuated among 
them even to the present day, by the remaining 
vestiges of the mighty rampart, by which he de- 
fended the lands he had won in battle, which may 
be traced for twenty-four miles from the neigh- 
bourhood of Chester to the mouth of the Wye, 
and which still bears the name of Offa*s dyke. 
He not only succeeded to the nominal monarchy 
of England, but actually added Kent, Wessex, and 
Sussex to his dominions, by right of conquest. 
East Anglia was also gained by 0£fa, but it was 
by a deed of the blackest treachery, the tale of 
which closely resembles that of Macbeth, and car- 
ries with it the same moral lesson. 

Ethelbryrht, the young King of the East Angles, 
had resisted Oflfa's assumption of the supreme 
sovereignty 3 but, after a short and useless struggle 
with his powerful neighbour, had chosen the wiser 
part of submission where resistance was hopeless, 
and to show his earnest desire to continue in amity 
with the King of Mercia, he asked his daughter 
Ethelfritha in marriage. Receiving a favourable 
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answer, be went with a sumptuous retinue to 
Tamworth, where King OfFa held his Court, to 
espouse and bring away bis bride. 

Quendrida, the Queen of Offa, a cruel and am- 
bitious woman, now acted the part of the Consort 
of Macbeth, and to a less reluctant husband. She 
showed him how a single blow would add East 
Anglia to his dominions. The King and the flower 
of the East Anglian nobility were in his hands, 
and the small advantages of the projected alliance 
could never compete with the actual possession of 
the kingdom. 0£fa listened -, and it does not ap- 
pear that he attempted to resist the temptation. 
The confiding guest was basely murdered, and the 
bridal joy was changed into mourning. Ethelfritha 
discovered the treachery of her parents in time to 
warn the noblemen who had accompanied the 
young King, but himself she could not save 3 and 
all her worldly hopes being blighted for ever by 
his death under circumstances so dreadful, she 
retired from her father's Court, in the bloom of her 
youth and beauty, and took the veil in the Abbey 
of Croyland, of which she afterwards became the 
Abbess. 

OfiFa, having thus succeeded both by arms and 
craft, in subduing to himself so large a portion of 
the Anglo-Saxon territories, was now, to all ap- 
pearance, at the height of earthly honour and 
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happiness. The Emperor Charlemagne sought his 
friendship^ and corresponded with him on terms 
of equality. The neighbouring monarchs lived in 
submissive dread of his power ^ and the magnifi- 
cence of his Imperial state^ at his palace at Tam- 
worth, far exceeded that of any of his predecessors. 
But the blood of the young East Anglian and the 
desolation of Ethelfritha lay heavy upon his soul. 
His life, after the murder^ was one of pain and 
penance, and not long in duration. He banished 
for ever from his presence the bosom -fiend, who 
had been his tempter, and sought, by all the means 
reconunended by the Church, as expiatory of sin, 
to cleanse his conscience from the " perilous stuff" 
with which it was loaded. He performed a pil- 
grimage to Rome, and bestowed a tenth of his 
wealth in monastic endowments. Under his care 
Verulam arose from her dust and ashes, once 
again became a place of some importance, and 
assumed the name of St. Alban*s -, and the abbey 
at Hereford, in which the remains of the murdered 
prince were interred was greatly enriched by his 
liberality. OflFa, like Ina, imposed the Romescot 
on his people j and, like Ina also, he was honoured 
by the incorporation of his laws in the code of 
Alfred. Oflfa died in 796, after a reign of 
thirty-nine years. The temporary splendour of 
his dominions expired with him; and in about 



forty years from his death, the Saxon Octarchy 
had ceased to exist, and the whole Country of 
England was ruled by a single monarch, Egbert, 
King of Wessex, and first King of England. 
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THE SEA KINGS OF DENMARK. 



HiGBERT^ who reduced all the Saxon kingdoms 
to submit to his single sceptre, was of the royal 
blood of Wessex, and a lineal descendant from 
Cerdic, the first founder of that djmasty. His 
talents and amiable qualities made him so much 
beloved by the people, that, when he had scarcely 
attained to manhood, he was obliged to shelter 
himself in a foreign land from th.e dangerous 
jealousy of Brithric, the King of his own Country. 
He sought an asylum in France, where Charle- 
magne received him with distinguished favour 5 
and much of the prosperity of his after-life may 
be traced to the twelve years of exile which he 
passed at the Court of the Emperor, learning in a 
kingly school those lessons of policy ^d govern- 
ment by which England was afterwards to benefit. 
The tragical death of Brithric called him to the 
throne of Wessex at the end of that period. Ead- 
burga, daughter of OfFa, King of Mercia, and the 
Queen of Brithric — a woman stained by every 
crime that can disgrace humanity — ^poisoned her 
husband accidentally in a cup which she had 
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drugged for one of his favourites, whom she re- 
garded with jealousy. 

The murderess was driven with execrations 
from Wessex, where, in memorial of her crime, a 
law was enacted, excluding all future Consorts of 
the Kings from any share in the regal dignity. 
She hore away her enormous wealth in gold and 
jewels 5 and, trusting in the absolving power of 
her riches, presented herself at the Court of Charle- 
magne, in which she appears to have been received 
with mockery and insult. 

The Emperor is said to have oflfered to her in 
marriage, either himself or his son, and upon her 
choosing the. latter, he tauntingly replied, that had 
her choice been reversed, he would have yielded to 
her the younger husband, but that now she must 
continue in her widowhood, and a cloister would 
be her most fitting asylum. The quiet and de- 
corum of monastic life, however, were little suited 
to the tastes and habits of the fugitive Queen, 
whose flagrant conduct soon caused her to be dis- 
gracefully ejected from the Religious House which 
she had selected for her residence -, and she next 
passed into Italy, where, after a brief career of 
profligacy and profusion, her days were closed in 
utter destitution. Asser, a monk of St. David's, 
the modest and faithful Historian of his illustrious 
pupil. King Alfred, from whose lips he learned 
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these particulars, adds, that many, whom he had 
himself known and spoken with, had seen this 
daughter and consort of Kings, accompanied hy 
a little girl, asking alms in the streets of Pavia. 

When the reign of Egbert commenced, the 
Kingdom of Sussex was incorporated with that of 
Wessex -, the monarchs of Mercia held those of 
East Anglia, Kent, and Essex in complete subjec- 
tion ', and Northumberland was too much engaged 
in domestic dissensions to be offensive to her neigh- 
bours. The only State, therefore, which could 
compete with Wessex, was the Kingdom of Mercia, 
and, under a less able monarch, it would probably 
have soon been annexed to that Country, which, 
beneath the active and vigilant government of 
Egbert, was rapidly increasing in strength and 
power. But Kenwulf, the Sovereign of Mercia 
and the Bretwalda of England, was an enemy not 
to be lightly encountered. Equally conspicuous 
for prudence and for valour, he preserved the 
blessings of peace to his subjects, without endan- 
gering their independence 3 and Egbert, as saga- 
cious as he was aspiring, made no attempt to gain 
the mastery during the nineteen years in which 
they were contemporaries. 

After the death of Kenwulf, Mercia, distracted 
by internal divisions, and governed by weak and 
imprudent sovereigns, who dared to enter into 
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competition with Egbert^ speedily sank into a state 
of vassalage to his throne. Wiglaf^ the monarch 
whose blind presxunption brought this degradation 
upon his Country^ purchased his restoration to the 
Crown, of which the victories of Egbert had de- 
prived him, by a submission which rendered his 
kingdom tributary of that of Wessex. It is re- 
markable that, when this monarch was a dethroned 
fugitive, hidmg from the wrath of Egbert, he was 
sheltered and concealed at Croyland by the Abbess 
Ethelfritha, that Mercian Princess who had been 
widowed in the bridal hour by the crimes of her 
parents, 0£fa and Quendrida. 

The Kingdom of Northumberland shortly after- 
wards yielded, in like manner with Mercia, to the 
sovereignty of Wessjex -, and by the year 827 Eg- 
bert saw himself, not only monarch of all England^ 
without either equal or rival, but master, by right 
of conquest, of a considerable portion of Wales. 
He died a.d. 836, without experiencing a change 
in his prosperity j and triumphant, at the time of 
his decease, over the only enemies before whom he 
had ever known reverse of fortune. 

We must now turn to one of the darkest pages 
in Enghsh History. A new race of invaders is 
about to appear on the often-conquered shores of 
England; a race mighty in battle, swift to destroy, 
and to whom mercy was a name unknown. Ro- 
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man tyranny^ Pictish devastation^ and the iron 
rule of Saxon dominion bear an aspect of gentle- 
ness and clemency^ when compared with the fear- 
ful course of the bloody Heathens who now, 
sweeping like a cloud of locusts over the rich, fer- 
tile, and populous English Kingdoms, left only a 
howling desert behind them. 

The Danes, as these Northern destroyers are 
generally called in En^sh History, were natives, 
not only of the Peninsula and Islands of Den- 
mark, but also of the coasts of Sweden and Nor- 
way. Their Government, if such it may be termed, 
was peculiar to themselves and to the Countries 
which they inhabited, which, rich in scarcely any 
productions but such as were favourable to ship- 
building, and presenting on every side a coast 
guarded by protecting rocks, and deeply indented 
by sheltering bays, seemed destined by nature to 
produce a race of hardy corsairs, who would learn 
to snatch from every land the wealth and luxuries 
denied to their own. On shore, the Northmen 
owned the authority of a number of petty Mon- 
archs; at sea, that of Pirate-leaders, existing 
only for rapine and plunder, and taking the title 
of Sea Kings, — a name which, for more than a 
century, appalled the stoutest hearts in Northern 
Europe. Not unfrequently the Land and Ocean- 
Monarch were united in one 3 but the modem 
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notions of regal state and sway must be wholly 
excluded from the mind^ ere it can form a correct 
notion of the Royal Northmen, and of the nature of 
their power. The rule of those, who did not attempt 
any sovereignty at sea., was over districts often 
scarcely so large as a small English county,- — wild 
tracts of moor or forest-land ; whence the Mon- 
arch seldom issued for any friendly purpose, and to 
which he perhaps returned only to find his palace 
of logs and rafters a heap of ruins, and his family 
slain or carried away captive by some neighbouring 
Potentate, who had left home on an expedition 
similar to his own. 

These Kings of the Earth, however, were com- 
paratively harmless beings, known scarcely be- 
yond their own immediate vicinity, and but 
t3rro8 in the art of blood and plunder. The 
fearfiil name of the Ocean- Kings, on the contrary, 
had spread its terrors on every coast to which 
their numerous vessels could sail, and which pre- 
sented sufficient temptation to induce the pirate- 
crew to land, and scatter death and misery around 
them. Piracy was 'V^ith them, as with the early 
Greeks, a royal and an honourable callings 
their children were habituated from infancy to 
scenes which rendered their hearts callous to the 
sight of himian suffering, and eager to aid in its 
infliction 5 their women cheered the ferocious ad- 
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venturers as they departed on their devastating 
missions^ and gloried in the hlood-stained trophies 
which graced their return. Lightly indeed was 
that Sea King regarded among them^ who did not^ 
at the approach of winter, turn the helm of his 
vessel homeward, and arrive on his own shores 
laden with every variety of plunder 5 it mattered 
not with how many tears, or with how much hlood, 
the rich spoil had been purchased 5 or, rather, it was 
the more valuable to the Danish maid or matron 
when the tale of its captiure included, not only 
warriors slain in honourable combat, or towns pil- 
laged after victory, but the slaughter of the aged 
and the helpless, — of women, of children, and of 
infants at the breast. 

This savage and pagan people began to infest 
the coast of England towards the end of the eighth 
century. The extensive pastures, rich in herds 
and cattle 5 the well-replenished dwellings, and 
the wealthy Religious establishments of the Saxons, 
offered unceasing attractions to the bold ma- 
rauders -y and, from the time of their first descent 
upon the Coimtry, such parts of its coast as were 
most exposed to their attacks were continually suf- 
*fering from their invasions. Diuring the latter 
years of the reign of Egbert, he found in them 
formidable enemies, who more than once defeated 
him in battle. Not long before his death, however. 
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he gained a decided victoiy oTer the Danes at 
Hengston Hill^ in Cornwall -, and, although Ethel- 
wnlf, his son, suffered from their repeated inva- 
sions, they acquired no permanent advantages 
while he lived. 

Little is known of the short reign of Ethelbald, 
who succeeded Ethelwulf 5 but, about his time, the 
Northmen were engaged in more distant conquests. 
Some of their vessels entered even the Mediterra- 
nean, and ravaged the southern coasts of Europe ; 
an enterprise of great daring for the time in which 
it was achieved, when long voyages were rarely 
undertaken by the most experienced mariners, and 
when the grand object of nautical skill was to keep 
within sight of land, without incurring danger 
from its vicinity. Others of these wandering Pi- 
rates, landing in the north of Gaul, plundered and 
ravi^ed the Country as far as Paris, which they 
burned, together with several other Prankish cities. 
Hitherto, the idea of making any settlement in the 
districts which they devastated, appears scarcely 
to have occurred to them 5 and, in the reign of 
Ethelbert, the next Saxon King, they again at- 
tacked England, desolated the Isle of Thanet, 
burned Winchester to the ground, and departed, 
according to their usual custom, laden with 
plunder, to their own wild haimts and still wilder 
families. Scarcely, however, had Ethelwulf 's death 
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left the throne vacant to Ethelred, his unfortunate 
successor, ere a fatal occurrence directed the venr 
geance of several numerous and powerful Northern 
tribes peculiarly against England^ and led to the 
disastrous result of their permanent occojiation 
of the Country. 

Ragnar Lodbrog, a King of the Danish Isles, 
towards the middle of the ninth century, was 
one of the heroes most celebrated in Icelandic 
poetry. His deeds were a soiurce of pride and 
glory to his Countrymen, and of terror and dismay 
to the shores of the Baltic, to France, and to the 
eastern coasts of England, which he had ravaged 
in various places. Fortune, however, at length 
forsaking him, he was shipwrecked, with a few 
followers, on the coast of Northumberland, at a 
time when that Kingdom had re-assumed its inde- 
pendence, and was governed by two Kings, — 
Osbert in Bemicia, and Ella in Deira. It was the 
misfortune of the latter Monarch to have the ter- 
rible Ragnar thrown almost defenceless into his 
power 5 and, with a short-sighted policy, he put 
him to a death of Ungering torment. Like an 
Indian expiring at the stake, the indomitable spirit 
of the Sea King spent itself in chanting a death- 
song, which the Icelandic Scalds either preserved 
or imitated. He boasted his deeds of prowess, 
and recounted fifty warlike expeditions, of which 
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he had been the successful leader 3 he taunted his 
destroyers with their past defeats and humiliations 
from Danish valour 3 he called upon his sons and 
his people to avenge him 3 and he yielded his last 
breath in a laugh of contempt and defiance. The 
news of his fate was speedily carried to Denmark. 
Aslauga^ his wife^ was a mate well suited to her 
husband 3 and she had borne him ten sons^ to 
whom the evil nature of their parents had de- 
scended with increase^ rather than with diminution. 
The passions of a wild and ferocious people are 
always easily excited 3 and those of rage and re- 
venge, among the Northmen, are described to have 
been nearly aUied to insanity. In some instances, 
indeed, intemperance and indulgence increased 
them to actual madness 3 and the frantic crea- 
tures, whose paroxysms of fury transported them 
beyond the Umits even of Danish tolerance, were 
called Bersekirs, were treated with peculiar reve- 
rence, and were considered, to be under the 
influence of Divine inspiration. 

To a people thus easily roused to extravagant 
excitement, the tidings of the dreadful end of their 
favourite Chieftain were Uke the winds which 
spread a confli^ation. A wild and universal cry 
for revenge arose from the Isles and the stormy 
seas which surrounded them. The coasts of Nor- 
way and Sweden were almost equally moved 3 
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friends and allies hastened to crowd around the 
standard of filial vengeance, on which the daugh- 
ters of Ragnar had embroidered the mystic Raven 
of Denmark. Aslauga urged on the adventurers 
with exhortations which they little needed, and the 
fierce heart of the Danish widow rejoiced when 
she saw them depart to commence a war of exter- 
mination, headed by her three elder sons, — Half- 
dane, Ingwar, and Ubbo. 

The two Northumbrian Monarchs were at that 
time engaged in personal rivalries, and were Httle 
prepared for the storm which was about to burst 
over them. On receiving news of the Danish land- 
ing to the north of the Humber, they speedily settled 
their differences, and, concentrating their forces, 
gave the invaders battle near York, and were sig- 
nally defeated. Osbert was slain ^ and, if ever 
despair gave power to the arm of man, that of 
the unfortunate Ella must have been trebly nerved 
during the conflict 5 but it was his miserable lot to 
fall a Hving victim into the hands of the savage 
sons of Ragnar, who inflicted on the slayer of their 
father a death yet more cruel than that under 
which he had suffered. 

The Danes, after this victory, found themselves 
undisputed masters of Northumberland ; and 
Ivar, one of the Sea Kings, settled there perma- 
nently with his followers, and was the founder of 
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tbe first Danish mofiiarchy in England. Rendered 
still more audadons by their success^ and by the 
possession of that wealthy kingdom^ as a harbour 
and a retreat, the Northern Chieftains b^an to 
contemplate the possible snbjngation of the whole 
island : they looked in particolar with rapacious 
eagerness towards the districts on the Southern 
side of the Humber, which lay peculiarly open to 
their attacks, and which, rich in herds and flocks, 
in churches and monasteries, presented a prospect 
of successful plunder too tempting to be lightly 
relinquished. 

In the Spring of the year 870, a numerous party 
of Danes, led by Ingwar and Ubbo, crossed the 
Humber ^ and, landing at Humberstan, in Linde- 
sey, the largest of the three districts into which 
Lincolnshire was then divided, spread themselves 
over the country, and ravaged it with a barbarity, 
the details of which we shrink from inflicting upon 
our readers. 

Towards the autumn of the same year, they ' 
passed the Witham, and entered the division of 
Kestheven, which was then governed by the Earl 
Algar, an ancient and noble Saxon, who promptly 
drew together all the disposable forces within his 
district, to arrest the progress of the invaders. 
Five gallant leaders joined him ; one of them was 
Tolius, a martial monk of Croyland, who brought 
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with him two hundred men from that neighhour- 
hood. Osgot^ the Sheriff of Lincoki^ was another^ 
and his followers amounted to five hmidred. The 
third was Morcard, of Bnmne^ a warlike Thane, 
whose band was composed entirely of his own 
family and near relatives, so numerous and so 
well trained to arms, as to form, in themselves, a 
formidable company. The two remaining Chief- 
tains were the Seneschals of Earl Algar, warriors 
of distinguished valour and experience. 

The patriot army, when assembled, did not 
muster more than three thousand strong 5 but the 
enemies, to whom they were to be opposed, were 
not considered to exceed that number ; and the 
confidence which the Saxon troops reposed in their 
six gallant leaders was in itself an almost certain 
presage of victory. Decided success attended 
their first attack upon the Northmen j they drove 
them into their intrenchments, with considerable 
loss j three of the Sea Kings were left dead upon 
the fields and, for a brief space, there was triumph 
and rejoicing in the tents of England. But great 
numbers of the Danes, who had dispersed them- 
selves over the country, in search of plunder, now 
poured in on every side, to the aid of the bar- 
barians 3 Chieftains, the very soimd of whose 
names was sufficient to dismay an army, thronged 
to the Danish camp, with their fierce followers ^ 
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and the disproportion between the strength of the 
two powers became so evident, that every hope of 
victory was erased from the minds of the Saxon 
leaders. The spirit of their troops sunk under 
the certainty of defeat and the knowledge of the 
merciless character of their opponents; and two- 
thirds of their number silently melted away from 
the main army so rapidly, that, in the course of a 
single night, the brave Earl Algar foimd his forces 
had diminished to scarcely one thousand men -, 
these were, however, the flower of his army, and 
consisted of soldiers who had never admitted a 
thought of submission or of flight, and who were 
resolved to yield a dearly-purchased victory to their 
inevitable conquerors. Osgot and his Lincolners 
were there ; Tolius, with the men of Croyland ; 
Morcard, and his devoted family 3 the two Senes- 
chals, with the personal troops of Earl Algar, 
and some young and ardent volunteers from 
Stamford, made up the small company, few of 
whom were destined to see the light of another 
morning. 

They deUberately prepared themselves, by solemn 
prayer and mutual leave-taking, for the onset of 
the Danes, whom they awaited, drawn up in a 
compact and sohd mass, which presented to the 
assailants only their serried lances and their shields 
closely linked together. In this manner they 
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foiled the attacks of the barbarians for several 
hours 3 but stratagem at length prevailed i^ainst 
them. The Danes feigned to give way in apparent 
confusion 3 and the Saxons^ notwithstanding the 
shouts and entreaties of their leaders, imprudently 
broke the lines which formed their only security, 
sprang forward in pursuit, and, in a few moments, 
found themselves separated and surrounded. They 
were cut down almost to a man 5 the six Chiefs 
stood together, among the bodies of their faithful 
followers, fighting to the very last 3 not a single 
prisoner was taken; and none survived, but a few 
youths who concealed themselves in a neighbour- 
ing wood, and who, imder the shadow of night, 
hastened to warn the Brotherhood of Croyland, to 
whom the victory of that day had cleared the 
course of the barbarians, and who were certain to 
be their next victims. 

The Abbey of Croyland, situated on a sort of 
island, formed by the Eastern marshes and waters 
of Lincolnshire, had been founded by a Mercian 
monarch, early in the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, and 
was dedicated to " the honour of St. Mary, St. 
Bartholomew, and St. Guthlac," the last a Saxon 
Saint, who had turned hermit in the marshes <^ 
Croyland, and had given its first odour of sanctity 
to the district. 

Endowments from several royal hands had 
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enriched the Abhey^ numerous flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle fed upon its ample pastures, 
and its chi^)el boasted a splendid collection of 
retics, and of possessions the value of which was 
less questionable. The flagons^ cups, and candle- 
sticks of the altar were of massy gold, gorgeously 
ornamented with precious stones; and even the 
altar-table itself was covered with golden plating. 
The community, for the most part, was composed 
of aged and venerable men, many of whom were 
of exalted rank -, oi young novices preparing for 
the religious profession, and of children, still 
younger, who were placed under the care of the 
elder brethren, much of whose time was spent in 
the instruction of youth. 

It was at the early dawn of the morning which 
succeeded the battle, when the Brotherhood of 
Croyland and their helpless inmates were met 
together in the chapel of the monastery, at matin 
prayers, that a few wild and haggard-looking 
Saxon soldiers, covered with blood and dust, burst 
in upon their solemnities, and spread the fatal news 
of the death of Earl Algar and his five gallant 
companions 3 the total defeat and dispersion of the 
English army, and the probabihty that long ere 
noon the vanguard of the Danes would be within 
sight of the Abbey. 

This timely warning saved some lives, and a part 
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of the treasure 5 the Abbots and those brethren 
who, like himself, were too infirm to seek for safety 
in flight, lent their feeble aid to the younger monks 
and the novices, to whom a chance of escape yet re- 
mained. Some of the relics and of the most valuable 
articles; were secreted in a well belonging to the 
Abbey 5 others were taken to the boat which was 
destined to convey the fugitives to the concealment 
of the neighbouring woods and marshes 3 but there 
was much of the wealth of the Brotherhood which 
could neither be removed nor secreted in so short 
a period 5 and, what was infinitely more distressing 
to those who were to benefit by these hasty ar- 
rangements, the members of the community who 
were to be left to meet the rage of the destroyers, 
were precisely those who were most endeared to 
their companions, either by reverend age, or childish 
innocence. 

The parting moment was delayed till the flames 
of a village, in the near neighbourhood of the 
Abbey, proclaimed the close approach of the 
Danes. The Abbot and the aged monks urged 
the immediate departure of the fugitives 3 and 
after watching the boat till it disappeared among 
the distaiA thickets, returned to the chapel of the 
Abbey, and, like men preparing for death, betook 
themselves to fervent and solemn prayer. They 
were thus engs^d until the moment of the actual 
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Medeshamstede (now Peterborough) was their 
next object^ and was destined to experience a fate 
similar to that of Croyland. The library belonging 
to that Abbey was a wonder for the age in which 
it existed^ and had been nearly two centuries in 
collecting ; but it helped only to feed the flames^ 
tc^ether with the Churchy the Monastery^ and all 
their dependencies 5 fifteen days elapsed ere this 
extensive range of monastic buildings ceased to 
bum. 

The tide of destruction continued to roll on- 
ward 5 and the terror of their name seems to 
have preceded the march of the m'hrauders^ and 
to have cleared the way for their progress, which 
met with no serious interruption. But, instead 
of accompanying them further, in a course of 
rapine and murder, of which a sufficient speci- 
men has been already given, we will turn once 
more to the touching little story recorded by the 
ancient chronicler, of the child, who had been 
spared by the Danish Chieftain. He was treated 
with kindness by his preserver, who carefully pro- 
vided for his safety 3 but his heart was amid the 
ruins of Croyland, with the ancient friends of his 
early infEOiijcy^ he watched anxiously for the means 
of escape, and availed himself of the first oppor- 
tunity which occurred, with a promptitude and 
resolution extraordinary in one so young. 
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Several days had elapsed since the attack upon 
Croyland^ and the adventurers, after destroying 
Medeshamstede, were on their way to Huntingdon, 
when, in crossing the river Nen, an accident hap- 
pened to two of the baggage-cars, which engaged 
the attention of the followers of Sidroc, to whose 
care the little captive had been particularly in- 
trusted. The shades of evening we^ falling 
around, and the courageous child, profiting by the 
twilight, ran into an adjoining wood during the 
temporary confusion, and, travelling all night, saw, 
at the dawn of day, the smoke which marked the 
desolation of the still burning Abbey. He found 
there the younger brethren, •who, the day before, 
had ventured to steal from their sanctuary in the 
marshes, and who were endeavouring to extinguish 
the flames, and to collect the mutilated bodies that 
were scattered among the ruins, for the purpose 
of giving them a decent burial. 

The presence of the boy appeared to them almost 
miraculous 3 and they listened with eagerness to 
his details of the events which had occurred after 
their departure. He assisted them in the inter- 
ment of the holy men whose martyrdom he had 
witnessed 3 and this painful task was scarcely 
completed, ere a scanty remnant of the late flou- 
rishing and numerous Brotherhood of Medesham- 
stede arrived to crave assistance in the perform- 
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ance of the like pious office to their own dead, 
who were lying exposed to the attacks of birds, 
and of unclean animals, because the survivors 
were too few in number to be able to effect their 
interment. The monks of Croyland complied with 
the entreaty of their brethren in misfortune, and 
aided them in digging a wide and deep trench, in 
which the bodies were decently laid, with their 
Abbot on the top ; a stone pyramid was afterwards 
erected over this common grave, sculptured with 
appropriate devices, and bearing the names of the 
sufferers. 

After desolating Himtingdon and Ely, the bar- 
barian army advanced into East Anglia, where a 
similar success attended their progress. During 
the latter part of the reign of Ethelwulf, the East 
Angles had regained their independence 5 but the 
circumstances which led to that event have not been 
recorded in History. Edmund, the King whom 
they elected, ascended the throne at the early age 
of fifteen 3 and at the time of the Danish invasion 
of his territory, he was in the prime of manhood, 
of a character eminent for piety and every gentle 
virtue, and deservedly beloved by his subjects. 
He appears, however, to have been little fitted to 
contend with the difficulties of so perilous a period, 
and, after a single effort to oppose the invaders, in 
which he was totally defeated, he retired to his 
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Royal residence at Hagilsdun^ in Suffolk, in the 
deepest depression of spirits, occasioned by the 
loss of the friends and faithful followers who had 
fedlen in his cause. 

An imperious message from. Ingwar soon reached 
his retreat: ''Who are you," said the haughty 
Dane, " that you should dare to withstand our 
power ? The storm of the ocean deters us not from 
our proposed enterprise, but accelerates our course 5 
we endure, uninjured, both the thunders and 
lightnings of the sky. Submit, then, with your 
subjects, to a master to whom even the elements 
are subservient." 

Edmund deliberated but a short space upon this 
mandate, ere he 3delded himself up into the hands 
of the destroyers, in the firm belief that, by the 
sacrifice of his own life, he should save the people 
who were so dear to him. He was fastened to a 
tree, and made a mark for the Danish Bowmen ; 
and, after a long period of suffering, his head was 
severed from his body. The memory of his holy 
and quiet virtues was long held precious in East 
Anglia. The twentieth of November, which was 
the day of his martyrdom, formed an epoch in 
Saxon Chronology 5 and miracles were affirmed to 
be wrought at the tomb afterwards erected over 
his remains at St. Edmund's-bury. 

Godrun the Dane seized the throne of East 
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Anglia. The sons of Ragnar^ there, as well as in 
Northumberland, preferred the battle-axe to the 
sceptre, and were contented to yield the Royal dig-^ 
nity to their companions, while they pressed on- 
ward in their wild career of rapine and slaughter. 
Leaving Godrun to the enjoyment of his new 
honours, they advanced into Wessex, and took 
possession of Reading. 

We are now arrived at the first public occur- 
rence of importance in the life of Alfred 5 and, 
although our account has not yet reached the 
time of his accession to the crown of England, 
it is necessary that we should retrace our steps 
for a short period. The Saxon Kings, like those 
in the vision of Macbeth, have hitherto been per- 
mitted to " come like shadows, and so depart 5" 
little more being shown of them than some slight 
sketch of that portion of their lives in which they 
were actual occupants of the throne. But Alfred 
is interesting from his very cradle ; he is avowedly 
one of the most remarkable personages of whom 
History has left us records 5 and, if we consider the 
dark and stormy period in which he flourished, 
the varied difficulties under which he laboured, 
and the mighty works which he effected, it would 
not be too much to say, that neither his own nor 
any other Country have ever yet produced his equal. 
It cannot, therefore, be unprofitable or unpleasing 
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to attempt to discover what was the course of early 
traming, what the combination of accidental causes^ 
and what the peculiarity of natural endowment^ 
which contributed to the formation of a character 
several centuries in advance of his most distin- 
guished contemporaries. 
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IhOSE Writers who were best able to judge 
of the character of King Alfred^ from actual per- 
sonal observation^ never attempt to represent it as 
faultless 5 but they rather assign to his memory a 
more enduring meed of glory and a loftier immor- 
tality, by describing him as the conqueror, not 
only of his barbarian enemies, but of his own evil 
passions also, and as a lawgiver both to the turbu- 
lent kingdom which it was his lot to govern, and 
to a nature yet more rebellious. This self-victory, 
together with his successful pursuit of knowledge ; 
the distinguished military talent which he displayed 
in the liberation and protection of his Country $ 
the extraordinary political wisdom evinced in its 
government -, his merciful and amiable temper, 
and his fervent, but sober, piety^ — ^present a union 
of virtues and talents, which, perhaps, has never 
yet been equalled under circumstances of similar 
disadvantage. And if the claim of Alfred to 
praise so unqualified should still be questioned, we 
may advert to the bodily infirmity with which it was 
the pleasure of the Almighty to afflict him, and 
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to which the medical science of his day could 
neither assign a cause nor apply a remedy -, and 
fearlessly ask whether any other Monarchy before 
or since the time of Alfred, was ever known to 
effect that which he did, in the midst of agony, 
which is represented to have been so intense, as 
to imbitter the intervals of ease by the horrors of 
anticipation. 

The childhood of King Alfred was marked by 
some peculiar circumstances, which, no doubt, had 
a considerable effect in producing the early deve- 
lopement of his talents, and in bringing him for- 
ward in many respects beyond the elder members 
of his own family. He was a great traveller 5 and 
before he was eight years old, instead of being 
confined to the dull neighbourhood of the rude 
structure, called the Palace of Wantage, in which he 
was bom, and living in ignorance and idleness, he 
had twice journeyed to Rome, and had spent some 
time at the Court of Paris, which had even thus 
early begun to assert its claim to superiority in 
refinement and civilization. Rome, of which we 
have so long lost sight, was now, it is true, a 
changed and a degraded city, and exhibiting few 
remains of Imperial dignity : but those stupen- 
dous and magnificent relics of her former great- 
ness, which, at the present day, still call forth 
wonder and admiration, were a thousand years 
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fresher in the time of Alfred) and, to an observant 
and intelligent child, whose capacious intellect 
was ready to expand at every new excitement, 
the book thus laid open, displaying to him a suc- 
cession of interesting objects by which he learned 
ideas, instead of words, was far more improving 
than alphabets and columns of spelling. The 
ignorance of letters in which Alfred passed his 
early years, has been frequently lamented, and has 
caused his subsequent literary achievements to be 
elevated into a species of miracles ; but it can 
never be too often repeated, that the great object 
of education is not so much to impart knowledge, 
as to create an eager desire for its attainment 5 
and little can the most indefatigable instructor do 
for the child, if the man will not afterwards con- 
tinue to educate himself. An earnest and unceas- 
ing wish for improvement, and a delight even in 
the labours of literature, were Alfred's most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, and they may be ac- 
cepted as no unfavourable test of the discipline of 
his youth. His beauty and docility also rendered 
him a favourite with King Ethelwulf, his father ^ 
and, although we must not be supposed to be ad- 
vocating the cause of weak and partial parents, 
we may be permitted to ascribe somewhat of the 
early vigour of his mind and disposition to that 
kind and gentk treatment, which, by wholly ba- 
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nishing fear^ is often so conducive to the improve- 
ment, of children; as to compensate even for some 
injudicious indulgence. 

Whatever were the means, however, which led 
to the result, Alfred, at twelve years of age, evinced 
singular resolution and energy of character. The 
Queen, one day, was showing to him, in company 
with his brothers, a volume of Saxon poetry, 
beautifully illuminated -, and, in answer to the 
admiration expressed by the boys, she promised to 
bestow it upon the first of them who should learn 
to read its contents. The elder Princes do not 
appear to have given a thought to the proposition j 
but Alfred is said to have inquired anxiously from 
the Queen, " Whether she were really in earnest ?" 
an innocent and childish question, which gives the 
stamp of truth to the anecdote -, and, upon her 
assuring him that his performance of the stipu- 
lated task should be immediately followed by that 
of her promise, he never relaxed in the requisite 
labour till the prize was gained. It is not certain 
whether the lady who thus prompted him to exertion 
was his own mother, Osberga, whom the King had 
repudiated six years before, or Judith, the French 
Princess, for whose sake she had been rejected by 
Ethelwulf, who had greatly offended his people by 
raising his young bride to the throne, — an honour, 
which the Queen Consorts of the Kings of Wes- 
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sex were expressly excluded by a law passed after 
the commission of the crime which terminated the 
life of Brithric. However we may wish to believe 
that the seed, which bore so rich a harvest, had 
been scattered by a really maternal hand, the pro- 
babilities are in favour of the step-dame, who was 
an accomplished woman, and far more likely to be 
skilled in the then unusual acquirement of hook- 
learning than the Saxon lady. 

The second book read by Alfred became his 
companion for life 3 it contained selections from 
the Psalms, and Prayers for daily use, and must 
have comprised also many blank-pages, upon 
which he was accustomed to note down observa- 
tions upon whatever he either read or remarked, 
which appeared to him worthy of remembrance, 
together with extracts from any work which par- 
ticularly pleased him. The loose garments of the 
Saxons enabled him to carry this book in his 
bosom 'y it accompanied him from youth to age, 
through all his wanderings and misfortunes, and 
was his best solace in his time of exile. 

Alfred had now mastered the Saxon tongue; 
but, in that period, when, owing to the unsettled 
state of Europe, the dialects of every Country were 
continually varying with the chances of invasion 
and conquest, Latin was the sole key to valuable 
knowledge^ and the only language used by the 
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learned of every imtki wki^ pretended to ciri* 
fizatkn. In Lata, koveTer, tiie joong Prince 
coaM find no iBstmcter ; and be toncbinglj de- 
scribes tibe cndmsastic ai d onr wbidi be Mt for 
laamoig, andtibe cjitieme bitterness of bis disi^ 
pointment, irben be soi^t in Tain for literary 
assistance. From fourte en to twenty-two^ tbe i^ 
at wbicb be ascended tbe durone, — eigbt br^bt 
and Yigorons years, wbidi are, perbaps, tbe most 
aiypbcable to mental exertion of any period of 
similar extent in tbe Ufe ci man, — ^Alfired was dtber 
encompassed by insurmountable obstacles in bis 
persevering endeavoiirs to attain information, or 
obliged to relinqnisb them entirely, in order to 
afford bis always effectual aid to bis brothers in 
their frequent contests with the Danes -, and, during 
nine years after his accession, his life was one per- 
petual scene of warfare. When, therefore, it first 
became in his power to turn uninterruptedly to the 
studies, which were still the dearest objects of bis 
noble ambition, and to acquire that fulness .of 
knowledge which he coveted beyond all earthly 
possessions, he was more than thirty years of age ; 
the cares of royalty must have encroached much 
upon his leisure, and he volimtarily set apart no 
small portion of his time to devotional purposes 3 
yet, at fifty-two, when he died, he spoke and wrote 
Latin mth as much ease as b\« native tongue ; he 
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understood Greek, although he did not write it ; 
and he not only left hehind him the character of 
having been " an eloquent orator, an acute philo- 
sopher, an excellent historian, mathematician, mu- 
sician, and architect, and the prince of Saxon 
poets," but "writings, buildings, works, and insti- 
tutions, which amply proved his unquestionable 
right to a praise so various and so extraordinary. 

Ethelred, the last of Alfred's elder brothers, all 
of whom had successively worn the Crown of 
Wessex, hastened to the relief of the important 
town of Reading, in possession of which we left 
the Danes at the end of the last chapter. Some 
time previously, he had delegated a part of his 
regal authority to Alfred, and he now summoned 
him to his assistance. Several minor encounters 
were, at length, followed by a regular pitched battle 
at Ashdown, in which the whole of both armies was 
engaged, and which, under the guidance of the he- 
roic young English Prince, terminated in the total 
discomfiture of the Barbarians. The Saxons pur- 
sued them to the gates of Reading, and, had they 
possessed'equal resources to their enemies, would, 
no doubt, have been permanently victorious. Suc- 
cess, however, was of small avail to them, until, 
as we shall see hereafter, the wisdom of Alfred's 
defensive arrangements compensated for the ad- 
vantages which the Danes Nvet^ ^e.c^s&\ssvciR.^ \» 
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derive from the power of drawing constant sac- 
coor from their own populous Ck>antr7. While 
the Saxons^ after victory, were counting their slain, 
the Danes were 8uppl3dng the disasters of defeat, 
by summoning to their aid living and breathing 
warriors, as fierce and as numerous as their fEdlen 
comrades, whose loss they scarcely regarded as a 
misfortune. 

No human efforts could long withstand these 
hydra-headed opponents 3 and, shortly after the 
battle of Ashdown, the unfortunate Saxons were 
signally defeated at Merton, in Berkshire. Ethelred 
was mortally wounded, and his death, in a few 
days afterwards, called Alfred to a tottering and 
perilous throne. He is said to have reluctantly 
assumed a diadem which, even to an aspiring and 
ambitious spirit, would have offered few attrac- 
tions, and which no feeling but that of high and 
disinterested patriotism could have induced him 
to accept. The Danes were in the very heart 
of his own dominions 3 they possessed Northum- 
berland and East Anglia in right of conquest, 
and the Eastern Seas were covered with their 
vessels, from which fresh swarms of rapacious 
invaders were continually landing upon the long 
line of coast of which they possessed the uncon- 
trolled mastery. 

The £r8t year after Alfred^e accession was dis- 
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tinguished by nine desperate battles^ besides skir- 
mishes innumerable. While the Saxon King had 
scarcely means to preserve the small portion of 
Wessex which yet remained to him 5 his opponents 
were sufficiently numerous to ravage and subdue the 
large Kingdom of Mercia 5 and, at the end of the 
second twelvemonth, he found himself, by their 
conquest of that Country, without a single ally 5 
while the Barbarians were the triumphant rulers 
of the whole Kingdom of England, with the excep- 
tion of his own abridged and insecure territory. 

We have said elsewhere that Alfred was not 
faultless, and several concurring circumstances 
tend to the supposition, that, during the first few 
years of his reign, he had failed to gain the affec- 
tion of his subjects, and that public censure fell 
upon him not wholly without cause. The nature 
of his early errors is not recorded 5 but we know 
that they called forth the warnings and remon- 
strances of his ancient friend, St. Neot, and their 
existence is admitted by his affectionate biographer 
Asser. If, as the latter seems to hint, his unpopu- 
larity is to be traced to any want of conformity to 
the tastes and inclinations of his subjects, much 
may, undoubtedly, be urged in his excuse. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a situation 
more unsuited to a cultivated and refined mind, 
than that in which Alfred foxjccid Vhxtds^ «OL\saa 
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accesskm to the crown. His superiority was his 
nusfortane, and his exalted talents were his greatest 
disadvantages. WiUi a spirit insatiable in its lofty 
desires, and ever panting after leisure for stady 
and improFement, he entered apon an unceasing 
round of bloody warfare, broken only by intervals 
of treacherous quiet, which were speedily terminated 
by fresh outrages committed in defiance of every 
principle of public or private honour ; and his Court 
was thronged by ignorant and illiterate men, calling 
themselves his nobility, claiming a right to share 
in his councils, and to intrude upon his privacy at 
their pleasure. It may be, that he endured such 
companionship with impatience; that the Saxon 
Nobles deemed him reserved and inaccessible ; and 
that with them, and with his subjects in general, 
he neglected to connect himself by those ties of 
personal attachment which alone can stand '' the 
tug ** of adversity, and secure the adherence of a 
suffering people to a sinking monarch. If such 
were the specks upon the fair character of Alfred, 
bitter indeed must have been the enmity which 
did not admit that his punishment went far be- 
yond the uttermost limits of his offence 3 but, if 
the stains were of a deeper dye, the only fountain 
which can cleanse sin was open to him, and his 
subsequent conduct shows how effectually he must 
have submitted his heart to the influence of its 
JivIng waters. 
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It is evident, however, that general disaflFection 
from his person must have contributed, with other 
causes, to plunge him into the state of unparal- 
leled distress and destitution into which he sank 
in the seventh year after he became King, when a 
new army of Danes, headed by a celebrated Chief, 
named Guthrun, advanced into the centre of Wes- 
sex, driving its scattered defenders before them. 
The noble Saxons saved themselves by flight or 
submission 3 their King was literally left alone, 
without friend or follower, and, escaping in the 
disguise of a common soldier, he fled, a houseless 
fugitive, knowing not whither to direct his steps. 

After wandering for several days, in want, dis- 
tress, and frequent peril, Alfred found refrige in a 
spot peculiarly suited to purposes of concealment. 
It was a sort of island, formed by the confluence 
of the Thone and Parret rivers, and accessible only 
by boats. A few detached huts contained its scanty 
inhabitants, who subsisted chiefly by the pasturage 
of cattle, aided by their vicinity to an alder- wood, 
within the Umits of the island, which abounded in 
goats and deer. 

In the seclusion of this forgotten spot the de- 
throned Monarch remained for several months, 
sheltered by the hospitality of a poor neat- 
herd 5 and, there occurred the circumstance of 
his neglecting to tend the cakes, whkhL ^<t ^>&fc 
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of his host was bakmg^ and which is too com- 
monly known to need repetition. 

We cannot^ however, dismiss the anecdote with- 
out observing that it is usually so told, as to create 
only a feeling of surprise and amusement that 
King Alfred the Great should bake bread, and be 
scolded by an old woman. Its true beauty lies in 
a few words at its close, often either wholly omitted 
or passed over without consideration. '' The King 
listened in silence, and baked the cakes carefully 
in future." In this short sentence we may read 
the worth of volumes on submission and resigna- 
tion 5 we perceive in it how much .the '^ sweet uses 
of adversity" were softening the heart and tiie 
temper of the impatient and inaccessible monarch, 
and we • are prepared to see him issue from the 
marshes of Ethelingay, a wiser and a better man. 

It is worthy of observation, that the husband 
of this notable shrew was a man of so much 
natural ability, that Alfred afterwards drew him 
from his retirement, and gave him the advantage 
of proper instruction, by which he so profited, that 
he was enabled to enter the Church, and he died 
Bishop of Winchester. A most interesting relic 
of Alfred's sojourn in Athelney is still in exist- 
ence. So recently as in the seventeenth century, 
an ornament to be worn round the neck, made of 
gold and enamel^ was found there lu a very perfect 
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state, bearing the following inscription : ** Alfred 
het meh gewirean/' or, as others report, ''iElfred 
meg het gewyrean." "Alfred caused me to be 
worked, or formed*.** 

After a residence of some length in Ethelingay 
(the Noble Isle, as it was named, in consequence 
of the shelter which it afforded to him), the King 
was accidentally recognised by several fugitives of 
his Court, who faithfully kept his secret 5 and he 
was soon after joined by his wife and children, and 
his mother Osberga. The little band of his ad- 
herents gradually increased 5 and ere long, the news 
of a happy change of fortune to the Saxon arms 
once again inspired him with hopes for the future. 

The bloody sons of Ragnar Lodbrog yet survived, 
notwithstanding all the fields of carnage which they 
had witnessed 3 and amid the wide-extended mise- 
ries which they had occasioned, they still remained 
triumphant and unhurt 5 but about this time the 
ferocious Ubbo met his death from the sword of 
the Earl of Devonshire, whose Castle of Kynwith 
he had attempted to surprise. A great slaughter 
of Danes accompanied the death of their Chief, 
and the mystic standard Reafan, which had been 
worked by his sisters, fell into the hands of the 
men of Devon. The superstitious confidence which 

* A copy of this curious ornament is annexed to the close of 
this chapter. 
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the Barbarians reposed in the virtue of that magic 
banner was unbounded. They fixed their eyes 
apon it in the heat and crush of battle^ implicitly 
believing that the drooping and [motionless figure 
of the embroidered raven portended inevitable de- 
feat; but that victory as surely foUowed^ if the 
wings were elevated and expanded 5 — a movement 
which might be easily imagined in a moment of 
excitement^ as the standard waved to and fro in 
the air. Its capture^ therefore^ caused as much 
exaltation to the Saxons^ as it inspired rage and 
despair in their adversaries 3 and the intelligence 
of an event so auspicious^ when it reached Athel- 
ney^ encouraged Alfred to put in execution a 
scheme which he had projected during his seclu- 
sion, and for the achievement of which he trusted 
that he had now gradually gathered together a 
sufficient force. 

A rough bridge was thrown by the frigitives 
across the narrowest part of the water, and de- 
fended on the side of the main land by a strong 
fortress. His retreat thus secured, the King com- 
menced a system of perpetual incursion on the 
Danes. Profiting by the thorough acquaintance 
which they possessed of the Country, the small 
but determined band of Saxons harassed their 
oppressors by night and by day. They appeared 
suddenly at the most improbable times, and in the 
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most unlikely places, falling upon the Danes with 
rapid and terrible violence, but always avoiding a 
regular engagement, by plunging amid the hills 
and woods, so that each could separately make his 
way to the common rendezvous at Athelney, the 
secret of which appears to have been wholly 
unsuspected. 

While engaged in a life of predatory warfare, 
which, however justifiable in his pecuhar instance, 
strongly resembled that of a leader of a banditti 3 
it is related that Alfred was one day in the friendly 
hut of his future Bishop, while his followers were 
absent on a hunting-party, and that while he was 
engaged in reading the Scriptures, a voice of sup- 
plication was heard at the same gate at which, a 
few months before, he had himself implored shel- 
ter. He arose, and laying aside his book, opened 
the door, and beheld a wretched mendicant almost 
fainting from hunger. The Queen had only a 
single loaf in her larder, not in itself sufficient to 
satisfy the wants of their family^ yet Alfred, break- 
ing it into halves, fairly shared it with the beggar. 
Monkish Chronicles have loaded this little anecdote 
with embellishments, and bestowed upon it exces- 
sive praise 5 but, like that of the burned cakes, it 
may be justly regarded as a proof that misfortune 
was eflFecting its proper work on the noble spirit 
of the exiled King. Suffering aiid^x\N^\cK3L\«3t^s2CL 
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the feelings of common natures^ and create in them 
only a keener- sighted and more intense selfish- 
ness ', but the pure gold of a heart like that of 
Alfred, comes out of the furnace of affliction the 
brighter after every trial. 

Another romantic story, which is told of him 
during his time of trouble, vividly portrays the 
daring courage, and the cool sagacity of his cha- 
racter, and places in a striking point of view that 
strong contrast of great qualities naturally opposed 
to each other, and rarely found in company, for 
which it was so remarkable. 

The fondness of Alfred for music and poetry 
had always been so great, that in his childhood it 
had been his favourite employment to learn the 
wild rhymes of his native poets from the recitations 
of others. In after -years this taste increased upon 
him } he composed verses himself, and became a 
proficient on the harp, at that time the most 
popular instrument among the Saxons. That 
which would now be deemed only a pleasing ac- 
complishment, was in his day reckoned a high and 
proud acquisition, worthy to be exercised by a 
great monarch -, and it afforded to Ali&ed no small 
aid towards the recovery of his Kingdom. 

The Danish encampment lay on a hill, now 
called Bratton Castle, on which the lines of their 
intrenchments are still to be distinctly traced^ 
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and it was skirted by a plain, near the village of 
Ethendun, (now Eddington,) not far from West- 
bury, in Wiltshire. 

The forces of the concealed King were con- 
tinually increasing ; and, through the means of 
trusty emissaries, he was assured that, on the first 
public erection of his standard, many more faithful 
followers would hasten to join him. But it was of 
the most vital importance to his cause that the 
numbers of the enemy should be ascertained, and 
their position reconnoitred, in order to enable him 
to estimate the probable chances of success in a 
sudden assault. The King himself undertook to 
execute this perilous task of observation ; and, in 
the disguise of a wandering minstrel, he pene- 
trated to the heart of the camp of Guthrun, and 
was admitted to his table. The Danes were de- 
lighted with his musical talents : he was tempted 
from tent to tent by bribe and entreaty, and was 
permitted for several days to roam about at his 
pleasure 5 during which time he remarked the re- 
laxation of discipline which ease and security had 
occasioned among the soldiers, and the luxurious 
indolence of their Chiefs. Fearless of hostile 
movement among a people whose spirit they be- 
lieved to be utterly crushed and extinguished, and 
whose King, if yet living, was a homeless outcast, 
the Barbarians revelled in. the p\\Va%^ oil ^^ ^^nsss.- 
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try which they had subdued, and were accustomed 
every mommg to leave their camp with a scanty 
guard, and to disperse in small parties over the 
neighbouring plains in search of plunder or amuse- 
ment. The Harper remained a time sufficient to 
note the weak points of the intrenchment, and to 
become assured that the careless security of its 
defenders was not casual nor accidental, but a 
daily and regular habit 3 and he then left the hos- 
tile lines, his heart swelling with the conviction 
that the time was arrived, in which a vigorous and 
determined effort might place him once again upon 
the throne of his Ancestors. 

On returning, for the last time, to his humble 
island-home, Alfred despatched some of the most 
trust- worthy among his followers to every neigh- 
bouring spot in which he had been led to hope for 
adherents, and bade them silently draw ^together 
every practicable force, with all possible expedition, 
to a rendezvous in Selward Forest. Thither, at 
the dawn of the most memorable day in his event- 
ful life, he repaired in stealthiness and secrecy, 
together with the tried and valiant little party who 
had dwelt with him at Athelney. A larger number 
of faithful Saxons than he had dared to anticipate, 
awaited him. The name of their yet living Mon- 
arch, breathed though it was in fearful and cau- 
tions whisperings, had spread with vacouceivable 
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rapidity among the loyal peasantry. His few 
faults had long heen forgotten 5 his many virtues 
were tenderly remembered 3 and his misfortunes 
gave him a treble right to their devotion. He was 
greeted with rapturous enthusiasm. The eager 
throng crowded around their restored Prince, 
thankful to catch only a glance of his eye, or to 
touch but the edge of his garments 5 and when, in 
a few aflFectionate words, he explained to them his 
hopes and purposes, he read in their bright and 
determined countenances, that he was again a 
King. 

Along by-paths and through secret passes, he 
led the obedient band silently into the neighbour- 
hood of Bratton, at that hour in which his bold 
stratagem had informed him the enemy was most 
liable to surprise. According to his expectations, 
they found the Danes scattered about over the 
plains, as far as Ethendun, lighting fires, cooking, 
eating, or wandering to and fro in search of some 
trifling amusement. 

The wildest terror and confusion followed the 
sudden and impetuous onset of the Saxons, who 
burst upon them, uttering, as with a single voice, 
the name of Alfred, the sight of whom was, to 
Guthrun and his Chieftains, like that of one arisen 
from the dead. Decided, and, on their side almost 
bloodless victory, attended tlaa S«3JQrGL ^sXrt^'^nsr., 
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The Danish General, with his principal Officers, 
took shelter in the camp on the hill, which they 
held for some days, after which they were forced to 
yield themselves prisoners ; and Alfred^ growing 
stronger every hour by the resort of troops to his 
standard^ soon found himself able to dictate terms 
to his conquerors. 

Little interest would be excited by detailing the 
means which gradually redeemed the Country 
from its oppressors 3 in every case in which any 
hope existed that the effusion of blood might be 
spared^ Alfred earnestly endeavoured to conciliate, 
and often with success. Weary of the extermi- 
nating war, which had hitherto been waged between 
the two nations, and aware, from frequent expe- 
rience, that neither treaties could bind, nor pro- 
mises secure, the faith of the treacherous North- 
men, he now began to act upon a wholly new 
system, the wisdom of which had probably sug- 
gested itself to him during his period of exile. 
He sought to humanize and to soften the ferocious 
inmates whom he could no longer hope entirely 
to eject 5 and, stipulating for their obedience to the 
laws and their acceptance of Christianity, he 
offered them the means of settling in peace and 
safety under the Saxon Government. • Guthrun 
and thirty Danish Chieftains, in their discomfiture, 
yielded to terms^ at which, in more auspicious cir^ 
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cumstances, they would have scoffed. East Anglia 
was allotted as their portion 5 and Alfred himself 
stood sponsor for them at the font of haptism. 

We cannot suppose that he placed much reliance 
on the reahty of a conversion thus avowedly insti- 
gated by worldly motives 5 but the renunciation 
of the bloody rites of Paganism was in itself no 
small attainment. He trusted that the comforts 
of a settled and civilized life, the necessity of obe- 
dience to-a mild and equable government, and the 
insensible influence of a merciful Faith, would 
gradually eflFect a change in the very nature of his 
new subjects, and that the half-Christianized Pa- 
gans might be the fathers of a peaceable and 
orderly generation. In like manner he took the 
Danish settlers in Northumberland under his pro- 
tection, and encouraged them to cultivate the lands 
which they had depopulated. Guthrun and his 
thirty Captains followed their example 3 and, in 
a short period, the entire Kingdom, with all its 
mingled population, submitted to the domina- 
tion of the Master-mind which influenced and 
regulated its remotest districts, and which awarded 
the strictest equality of justice to Dane no less 
than to Saxon. 

Many years of comparative repose followed 
the restoration of Alfred to the government of 
his Kingdom, during which tha hvbxvtl^x ^*l \s»» 

VOL, I, -^ 
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life was a marvel even to the wisest of his 
friends^ and a pattern to the nation at large. He 
divided the twenty-four hours of his day into 
three equal portions : eight hours were given to 
food and sleep -, eight to study and devotion 5 and 
the remaining eight to the business of the state 
and the demands of his regal station. The order 
which presided over his own personal arrange- 
ments^ pervaded also his whole Kingdom^ from the 
civil and military regulations necessary for its 
defence and good government, down to the observ- 
ances of attendance at Court and the indispensable 
appendages to royalty. The Code of Laws which 
Alfred compiled and promulgated, began with 
those given by the Almighty from Sinai, which he 
proposed as the sole model for the ordinances of 
man ; and he added to them whatever was most 
valuable in the jurisprudence of his three prede- 
cessors, Ethelbert of Kent, Offa of Mercia, and 
Ina of Wessex. The reference of the guilt or 
innocence of an accused person to the decision of 
twelve independent men of character and sub- 
stance, which, under the name of " the Trial by 
Jury," is the peculiar pride and privilege of Great 
Britain, is almost universally allowed to owe its 
origin to Alfred, in common with many other na- 
tional advantages and distinctions, for which we 
have just cause to be ttiankM. This body of 
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laws^ when completed and put into action^ was 
adhered to with the most scrupulous exactitude > 
and if ever Alfred departed from the clemency and 
tenderness which were natural to his temper, it 
was in the case of careless, partial, or corrupt 
judges, to whose crime he had annexed the punish- 
ment of death, and in whose favour he never ad- 
mitted solicitation. The Kingdom was divided so 
that each portion was dependent on, and partly 
accountable for, another : the Tithing, or Decen- 
nary, in which an offence was committed, was 
answerable for the production of the offender 
within a given period 5 the Hundred, of which the 
Tithing formed a tenth part, was accountable for 
its negligence, and the Share, or Shire, for that of 
the Hundred ; while the eye of the King took 
cognizance of every proceeding, and detected every 
omission in magisterial duty. 

Alfred's mihtary arrangements comprehended a 
complete chain of fortresses, in perfect repair and 
ably garrisoned ; a regular army, in attendance 
by portions on his own person 3 and a system, 
resembling that of our present militia, which, by 
calling out in turn the entire male population 
within a certain age, to military training and duty, 
placed at his command the whole disposable force 
of the Country. 

Of the naval superiority of EiXi^^XL^, fe^&t^^'«^- 
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pears also to have been the unquestioned founder. 
In the early part of his reign he had perceived 
that there was no probability of success, in a con- 
test with the Sea Kings, unless they were met upon 
their own element 5 and even during that turbulent 
l>eriod, he had begun to form an infant navy, 
which he now strengthened and increased. His 
vessels were framed on the model of the Danish 
ships 5 but the comprehensive genius of Alfred 
evinced itself even in ship -building. He rectified, 
in his own vessels, the defects which he had ob- 
served in those of the Northmen 5 and, under his 
directions, they were constructed longer, lighter, 
more obedient to control, and consequently more 
manageable both in combat and navigation. These 
he formed into separate divisions, had them ably 
manned, and kept in constant readiness for active 
service. 

Thus, while Alfred was legislating for the internal 
peace, and promoting the prosperity of his domi- 
nions, he was also preparing them on all sides for 
the attack of foreign enemies 3 and a period ap- 
proached, which was to show the wisdom of his 
foresight. In the year 893, Hastings, a veteran 
Sea King, of whom it is sufficient to say, that he 
had been the tutor selected by Ragnar Lodbrog to 
initiate his sons into the mysteries of slaughter 
and piracy, and whose name is fearfully conspi- 
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cuous in th6 early annals of France, appeared ofiF 
the coast of England with a numerous fleet, and 
effected a landing, in two separate bodies, on the 
shores of Kent and Essex. Hastings himself ac- 
companied the latter division, and found ready 
allies in the faithless Danes who had been per- 
mitted to settle in East Anglia. 

The King, with the quick eye and prompti- 
tude of an experienced General, perceived at once 
the line of tactics best suited to the emergency, 
and marching forward, without loss of time, the 
well-disciphned army, which was always at his 
command, he seized upon an inaccessible position, 
which effectually separated the two invading 
armies. He remained there, keeping both enemies 
in a state of perpetual doubt and anxiety, but 
without attempting to attack either ; imtil Hast- 
ings, weary of a species of warfare little suited to 
his taste or experience, fell into the snare prepared 
for him, and endeavoured, by a sudden and simul- 
taneous movement of his fleet and army, to elude 
the vigilance of the English King, and to effect a 
junction with the Danes who had landed in East 
Angha. Alfred, who was ready to take advantage 
of every change in the position of his adversary, 
immediately broke up his encampment, and fol- 
lowed with so much rapidity, that he came up 
with the Danes at Farnham •, and, coTCk^^iSaw^^^ss^ 
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to give battle during the disorder of their march^ 
gained a complete victory, pursued them across 
the Thames, and besieged Hastings and the rem- 
nant of the fugitives, who threw themselves into 
the Isle of Mersey. Thence, however, he was 
suddenly called by the alarming intelligence, that 
the Danish settlers in Northumberland, awakened 
to old feelings by the news of the landing of Hast- 
ings, and tired, perhaps, of the yoke of law and 
good order, had manned a fleet, sailed along the 
coast as far as Devonshire, menaced the shores of 
that district, and, detaching part of their vessels 
to the Bristol Channel, were actually besieging 
Exeter. 

To narrate these conflicts at length would engage 
us too far, and divert us from much more interest- 
ing matter. It will be sufficient to say, that for 
several years the Danish Sea King vainly endea- 
voured to withstand the triumphant genius of the 
Enghsh Monarch. He directed his numerous 
vessels to the most assailable points ; he fomented 
insurrection in all the Danish Settlements ^ he 
sailed up the Thames, landed his devastating 
thousands in the very heart of the Country, and 
exhausted all the arts and manoeuvres by which 
he had been accustomed to scatter terror along 
the shores of the Seine, and in the vicinity of 
Paris. 
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The great political machine for defence and attack 
which Alfred had constructed was now brought 
into complete action. The chief governor of every 
threatened or assailed district knew instantly 
the precise plan to be pursued^ in the very first 
moments of alarm -, an armed and disciplined po- 
pulation was always at his command 5 the means 
for collecting and concentrating the neighbouring 
forces were at hand^ and ready for instant employ- 
ment. No emergency was unforeseen, no difficiQty 
neglected or forgotten, no weak point overlooked. 
Thus, although the long warlike experience of 
Hastings, his numerous forces, and the assistance 
which he received from the Danes settled in Eng- 
land, contributed to protract the contest, he felt his 
spirit quail before a species of opposition such as he 
had never before encoimtered ; and it was no less 
perplexing to him to receive, at the hands of the 
only antagonist who had ever succeeded in baffling 
his arms, measures of mercy which had hitherto 
been imknown to the recriminative warfare between 
the two nations. 

The captured Danes were treated gently, and 
encouraged to settle peaceably under the sceptre 
of their conqueror, and twice had the wife and 
children of Hastings himself fallen into the power 
of Alfred 5 and, after receiving the most courteous 
and honourable treatment, t\i'eY '^^x^ ^& cJ^Nrsl 
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freely restored to him^ without ransom or stipu- 
lation. 

Wearied out at lengthy foiled at every point, 
and conquered more than once^ even upon the 
element which he deemed his birthright, the ancient 
Sea King retired from the confdct, disbanded his 
army, and improved, perhaps, by the new lessons 
which he had received in forbearance and hu- 
manity, passed the remainder of his days in quiet 
and privacy. 

Ali^d did .not long survive the glorious termi- 
nation of the war J he died in the year 900 or 901, 
in the fifty-second year of his age, a victim of the 
disease to which he had been subject from child- 
hood. 

The life and actions of Alfred speak too effec- 
tually for themselves to need any concluding eulo- 
gium ', yet, in order that the reader may estimate 
justly one of the most admirable characters in 
History, it may not be amiss to bring together, 
into one view, those pecuharities in his fortunes 
and conduct which distinguish him from other 
princes. 

It is not without reason that we once more 
refer to the distracted state of the land which 
Alfred was called to govern when he had scarcely 
numbered two-and-twenty years j the unstable 
throne whence he was violently chased, and the 
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extraordinary exertions by which it was regained. 
We cannot do justice to the achievements of 
Alfred, if we do not folly comprehend the difficul- 
ties which encompassed himj and, even when 
he became the undisputed Monarch of his re- 
conquered Kingdom, he was still surrounded by 
difficulties, changed, indeed, in their nature, but 
not less formidable in themselves, and to which 
he could oppose only the single strength of his 
own indomitable spirit. 

It would be difficult to conceive two nations 
less likely to unite and amalgamate with each 
other than the barbarian Northmen, newly learn- 
ing to turn their swords into ploughshares, and 
the Saxons, still smarting from the wounds those 
swords had inflicted. Dismantled fortresses, 
ruined towns, smoking villages, and a bleeding 
and beggared population, encircled the restored 
Monarch on every side. One half of his subjects 
were exhausted and depressed by a long period of 
devastating warfare , the other half were the de- 
vastators and destroyers themselves 3 while the 
whole were well accustomed to all the Ucense and 
misrule of that which might be termed CivU war -, 
to plundering and being plundered. And who were 
the Prelates, Ministers, and Magistrates, whose 
duty it was to oflfer their counsels to their King, in 
his embarrassments ? " Very fevj "VNct^ \3aRXfcV ^^i*^ 
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Alfred himself, speaking even of Churchmen, ''who 
could understand their daily prayers in English ; 
few were there heyond the Humber/* then the 
most educated part of England, " and south of 
the Humber, I cannot recollect one." 

To remedy this grievous deficiency, which, if it 
affected the clergy, was certainly yet more pre- 
valent among the nobility, was his most earnest 
endeavour. He instituted schools for the instruc- 
tion of youth in various parts of his dominions 5 
and, if he was not the original founder of the 
University at Oxford, it is certain that it owes all 
its early importance to his patronage and protec- 
tion. 

He invited learned men also to his Court from 
all quarters, native and foreign. Asser, whom we 
have before mentioned, was summoned, as he says, 
" from the western extremity of Wales. I accom- 
panied," he continues, " my conductors to Sussex, 
and first saw the King at the royal Palace of 
Dene. I was benignantly accosted by him 5 he 
asked me earnestly to devote myself to his service, 
and to become his companion." St. Grimbald, a 
learned French monk, was tempted to the Court of 
Alfred by liberal promises, which were afterwards 
amply fulfilled 5 and the celebrated Johannes 
Scotus was one of the King's most valued friends 
and companions. These and many other learned 
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men were, in turn, constantly with him, reading, 
reciting, or expounding, in every moment of 
leisure, so that no time was lost which was pos- 
sibly capable of improvement. When, through 
their instructions, and his own apphcation, Alfred 
had mastered the Latin tongue, which had been 
the early object of his honourable ambition, 
he employed his new acquisition chiefly in the 
translation of works which he hoped woidd be 
generally acceptable to his subjects, and which 
were hkely to tempt them to enter the paths of 
learning. For this purpose, he rendered into 
Saxon the Chronicle of Osorius, a learned Spa- 
niard, who had written in Latin a History of ♦the 
World to the Fifth Centiuy after Christ ; and he 
enlarged it by additions of his own composing, in 
which he introduced accounts of the Voyages of 
two Navigators, celebrated in their day, and whose 
adventures had been related to him by themselves. 
He translated, also, the Ecclesiastical History of 
the Venerable Bede, and the Consolations of Philo- 
sophy, by Boethius. 

The poetical talent of Alfred employed itself in 
expanding the mythological fables introduced by 
the latter author, into interesting stories, calculated 
to dehght the reader, and to allure him to further 
study. The Dialogues of St. Gregory, together 
with extracts from his PastwoX IustTUctV>T^ \ ^vs^ 
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the Confessions of St. Augustin were also among the 
translations executed by King Alfred 3 and a Saxon 
version of the Bible was begun under his auspices. 

Other works are named by his biographers, of 
which no traces have remained to posterity 3 most 
of all is to be lamented the loss of the bosom- 
book which accompanied him to Athelney, and 
which would have conveyed to us the most vivid 
impressions of his thoughts and feehngs. Asser 
mentions, that one day, when they were talking 
and reading together, the King wished to note 
down an extract from a Latin author, and took 
the volume from his bosom for that purpose ; but 
its leaves were so entirely filled that there was not 
space sufficient, even for the insertion of a few 
lines. 

The example of King Alfred, justly styled the 
Great, is one which is apphcable to ^ ages, to all 
human vicissitudes, and to all stations in society. 
He who, by his own unassisted industry, rose to dis- 
tinguished literary honour, may shame those who, 
in a period when information surrounds them upon 
every side, lowered to the humblest capacity, and 
placed within the reach of the scantiest means, con- 
tinue to sink in the slough of their own wilful igno- 
rance ', he, who used the bitterest extremes of adver- 
sity as a mirror, wherein to mark and correct the 
evQ propensities of his own nature, may well admo- 
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nish those who receive far gentler visitations with 
murmuring and resentment; and the example of 
him who accepted his renewed prosperity as a boon 
for the benefit of his people, and as a monitor to 
restrain himself, may be usefully quoted to those 
who seem to deem the blessings of Providence but 
as licences for excess, and privileges to sin; the 
sufferer from pain and disease may also derive 
a humbling and salutary lesson from the reflection, 
that this architect of his own literary fame, this 
saviour of his Country from a cruel tyranny, this 
king, statesman, lawgiver, general, linguist, and 
poet, was almost incessantly tortured by the acute 
agony of internal disease, which could receive none 
of the comforts and alleviations which are now 
employed for the mitigation of suffering. 

There is only one source whence our frail and 
sinful human nature can thus support itself in 
youth and in age, in sickness and in health, in mis- 
fortune and in prosperity. Alfred was a sincere and 
a humble Christian ; and there is every reason to 
believe that, in a benighted and idolatrous age, he 
worshipped God in spirit and in truth. His strong 
mind appears to have early freed itself from the 
trammels of priestcraft; an emancipation which is 
the more remarkable, because the impressions of his 
youth must have been of a directly opposite nature. 
After a deliverance so great aa \JaaX. '^'V^Ocv KsSxfc^ 
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experienced^ there were few of the wisest among 
his predecessors but woiQd have deemed a pil- 
grimage to Rome or to Jerusalem as a duty far 
surpassing that which they owed to their Country 
and People; and all of them would have spent 
their time of misfortune in idle vows of rich oflfer- 
ings to saintly Shrines^ of wealthy endowments to 
Religious Houses^ and in other vanities of super- 
stition^ to be enacted on their restoration to 
power. The father of King Alfred was distin- 
guished by his pious munificence ; the eyes of the 
young Prince must have been dazzled by the 
splendour of the present which accompanied their 
first visit to Rome, and which the Pope graciously 
accepted. It consisted of a crown of pure gold^ 
weighing four pounds ^ two golden cups, called 
baucas ; a sword, richly adorned with pure gold ; 
two massy golden images ; four large silver dishes -, 
and a quantity of costly apparel. Ethelred, the 
brother, who immediately preceded Alfred on the 
throne, appears to have been a good and sincerely 
pious Prince; but so blind and wholly without 
knowledge was his zeal, that, on one occasion, 
being attacked by the Danes while engaged in 
prayer, he exposed himself and his army to immi- 
nent danger, and doubtless caused the loss of many 
lives, because he would not terminate his orisons, 
to give the necessary ordeta for defence. 
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Although thus nurtured in the lap^ and sur- 
rounded by the votaries of Bigotry, we perceive 
no traces of its influence from the commencement 
to the termination of the reign of King Alfred 5 
and the evidence of his solid and serious piety, on 
the contrary, is unquestionable and unceasing. 
We do not read, indeed, of royal pilgrimages, pe- 
nances, or deprecatory offerings 5 nor of vast 
wealth bestowed upon Abbeys and Monasteries 5 
but we are continually meeting with proofs of his 
earnest desire to promote the interests of true 
Religion, his profound veneration for virtuous and 
learned Churchmen, and his ardent wish to pre- 
sent the whole Bible to his people in their own 
vernacular tongue. 

We must, perhaps, again speak of King Alfred 
in our next Chapter, in which it is intended to 
give some short notices of Anglo-Saxon customs, 
manners, and literature. The present cannot be 
better concluded than by some of his parting 
words to his son Edward, who succeeded him, 
which became current among the English, and 
were found noted down in an ancient manuscript. 
" My son, I feel that my hour is coming 5 my 
days are almost done; we must now part; I 
must to another world, and thou shalt be left 
alone in all my wealth. I pray thee, because thou 
art my dear child, strive to be a father «ssd^ "^k. 
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lord to thy people ! Be thou the orphan's father, 
and the widow's friend ! Comfort tbou the poor, 
and shelter the weak ) and, with all thy might, 
right thou that which is wrong ! And, eon, govern 
thyself by law ; then shall the Lord love thee, 
and God, above all thiogs, shall be thy reward ! 
Call thou upon Him to advise thee in all thy need, 
and so shall He help thee ! " 
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XhE points most descriptive of the character 
and habits of a people^ fall naturally into two se- 
parate^ but intimately connected^ divisions. The 
first, comprehending their foreign relations and 
national intercourse with other Countries 3 the 
second^ including whatever a£fects them as indi- 
viduals^ or has reference to their internal polity. 
Commerce and War, the great events of public 
weal and woe, come under the former head, and 
exercise also a powerful and unceasing influence 
over customs, arts, manners, and all the nume- 
rous subdivisions which are comprised within the 
latter. 

It belongs to the regular Historian to give in 
detail that upon which we can but glance, and to 
supply the minute touches and elaborate finish to 
the pictures, of which we can attempt only a 
faintly-shadowed outline. If the selections in 
these little Volumes, however, induce but a few 6f 
their readers to examine for themselves the sources 
whence they are derived, the object of their com- 
pilation will be attained *, and tk<& ^c^!& \rc»2is& v^ 
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which they venture to pretend may, perhaps^ be 
awarded to them. 

The Saxons, together with the Danes, who had 
gradually become an integral part of the popu- 
lation of England, were, as we have seen, a bold, 
hardy, and warlike people, whose hands were, at 
one or other period of their history, literally against 
every man ; and of small avail was it that every 
man*s hand was against them, since success usually 
attended them, not only in the frequent and rapid 
predatory expeditions to which they were addicted, 
but also in permanently establishing themselves 
upon the lands which their swords had depopu- 
lated. Thus the Northmen of one period drove 
the Britons from their native heritage ; those of 
another, intruded upon the conquerors, and ulti- 
mately shared with them the usurped territory 5 
and a later race, still more fortunate, after wresting 
from France the important Province of Neustria, 
or Normandy, stepped in for the lion's portion of 
the often-contested Cotmtry of Britain 5 and, 
sweeping aside both Dane and Saxon, with all 
their rights, enmities, and rivalries, established a 
new and triumphant Dynasty of their own. 

Mingled, however, as those diflferent races of 

men became in the course of time, it is with his 

Saxon ancestors that the Englishman, even of the 

present day, cannot but fed hirftself moat closely 
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connected. In despite of the grinding tyranny 
under which they sank^ in the eleventh century, 
which, by every means that a merciless policy- 
could devise, sought to crush the spirit of that 
unfortunate people, to extinguish in them every 
national feeling, and to rob them of every national 
distinction, our language, laws, and customs, bear 
far stronger indications of Saxon, than of Norman 
origin -, our Coimtry has retained its Saxon name ^ 
the Monarch who now sways its sceptre is a de- 
scendant from ^^ Cerdic the Saxon," the first King 
of Wessex ; and the English character, both in 
its lights and shades, has a marked resemblance 
to that of the early Saxons. An indomitable va- 
lour, a fervent spirit of devotion, and a resolute 
assertion of independence, accompanied them, 
although in uncouth disguises, from the forests of 
Germany and the wildernesses of Jutland ; and it 
is curious to observe, that the coarseness and blunt 
recklessness, acknowledged to be characteristics of 
a Briton, imder the name of John Bullism, and 
which have been so often caricatured and ridiculed 
by our Gallic neighbours, were, eight centuries 
back, made frequent subject of accusation against 
the Saxons by the rbore refined Norman- French, 
and were equally held up by them to public con- 
tempt and mockery. 

The " Saxon Swine," howevet, ^a ^'bs'j ^««?^ 
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then called^ seem to have well understood the 
art of so balancing the di£ferent parts of their 
Gk)vemment as to preserve to the Monarch his 
due privileges and prerogatives^ and^ at the same 
time^ e£fectaally to guard against every chance of 
his power approximating to despotism. Their 
King was the Head Magistrate^ and General-in- 
Chief of his people. His magisterial duties were^ 
of necessity, often exercised by deputies j but 
positive inability alone excused him from those 
of his military office. Honour and respectful de- 
ference were deemed his rightful due, and were 
rendered to him to the utmost extent of the ability 
of a rude but intelligent people. The regal state 
was upheld with all fitting pomp and solemnity, 
and a large revenue was ungrudgingly assigned for 
its support. 

Although thus 3delding to their Monarch the 
reverence and distinction which properly belonged 
to his exalted station, the Saxons appear to have 
clearly understood the nature of the claims which 
they had a right to. prefer upon him in return. The 
Coronation of the English King was a Religious 
ceremony, during which he pledged himself, by a 
solemn oath, in the name of Jesus Christ, to go- 
vern justly and equitably, to consult the interests 
of the Christian Faith, and to endeavour to pre- 
serve the Kingdom in. peace. " Tke King," say 
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the Saxon Constitutions^ '^ should be in the place 
of a father to his x)eople^ and^ in vigilance and 
guardianship^ a viceroy of Christy as he is called. 
It belongs to him and to all his family to love 
Christy and to shun Heathenism. He should re- 
spect and defend his Churchy and tranquiUize and 
conciliate his people by right laws ; and by him 
happiness will be increased : he loves rights and 
avoids that which is not so." 

No Saxon Monarch could presmne to enact a 
law or impose a tax^ without consulting his 
Wittena-gemot, or Assembly of Wise Counsellors^ 
which bore a strong resemblance to our own Par- 
liament. It was composed of the dignified Clergy^ 
the Nobility^ and the superior Ceorls, a class of 
men of British growth, unknown in the Countries 
whence the Saxons originated, and somewhat assi- 
milating to our Gentlemen, or Commons. They 
were themselves free, and were descended from a 
race of Freemen 5 they were neither the Feudal Vas- 
sals, nor the Military Retainers of the Nobles, un- 
less such was their imbiassed election, for they had 
every profession open to their choice, and could 
not only apply to learning, to trade, or to agricul- 
ture, at their own pleasure, but even, by talent and 
industry, might elevate themselves to the rank of 
the Nobility. ^^ A servile ThraV* (a servant), say 
the wise and equitable laws of our Saxovi^^^'^s^Ksc^^ 
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" through Grod's gift, may become a Thegn " (the 
lowest order that possessed any dignity of station); 
'^ and a Ceorl, an Earl ; just as a Singer may be- 
come a Priest, and a Booker, a Bishop.** The 
feudal tyranny, established after the Conquest, 
pressed with an overwhelming violence upon this 
honourable race of high-minded Freemen, and 
their suffering under it was such as may justly 
excite a painful interest, even at the present great 
distance of time from its infliction 3 but the un- 
conquerable spirit of true fieedom, as much op- 
posed to anarchy as it is to despotism, though 
trampled into the dust, was never extinguished, 
nor has it ever ceased to actuate the most estimable 
among the middle ranks 6f the British nation. 

The Wittena-gemot, thus constituted, was called 
together at the summons of the King, who pre- 
sided over the Assembly in person. Although he 
could not remit a fine, or an inferior punishment, 
imposed by his *' Wise Counsellors," they did not 
withhold from him the most precious attribute of 
sovereignty, but conceded to him alone the power 
of extending pardon to a condemned criminal. He 
could not alienate the property of the Crown, even 
for Religious purposes, without the consent of the 
Witan ) and there is little doubt that the nomina- 
tion to civil and military offices, and even to those 
duties of the Magistracy) which the King was 
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obliged to depute to others^ lay under similar re- 
strictions. 

The oflSce of the Magistrate^ however, was a very 
simple one, when almost the whole science of law 
was comprised in an abUity (not always possessed) 
to read the Doom-hoc, which prescribed the penal* 
ties annexed to nearly every o£fence that could 
possibly be committed, some of which were ludi- 
crously precise. If one man pulled the hair of 
another, the fine was fifty sctBtas * -, the destruc- 
tion of the front teeth cost the o£fender six shillings 
each, for the four that are most conspicuous -, but 
as they receded from sight, their value diminished; 
and, for a blow which displaced a back tooth, 
however strong and serviceable, only one shilling 
was given to console the sufferer. An injury to 
the nose was estimated at four shillings, and one 
to the nail of the great toe, at thirty scceias. The 
whole framework of Saxon law, indeed, was 
founded on the principle of compensation, which 
extended to trivial, and evenimintentional injuries, 
on the one hand, and to the heaviest and most 
deliberate crimes, on the other. "Unwillingly 
offend, willingly amend," was with them both a 
precept and a proverb ; but murder itself was 
rarely visited by capital pimishment, because the 

* A coin of the value of about threepence halfpenny of our 
present money. 
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death of the cnminal could not repair the misfor- 
tune which his crime had occasioned. The life of 
every man, therefore, from the Monarch to the 
Thrsel, according to the station of the individual, 
had its regular and fixed value, which was called 
his were-gyldy from were, a man, and gyldan, to 
pay. It was not till the reign of Ethelred (1008) 
that any murder was declared inexpiable by 
money, and even then it was limited to the extreme 
case of murder in a church, which included sacri- 
lege also. 

In all trials, both the accused and the accuser 
appear respectively to have pleaded and defended 
in person their own cause before the King, or his 
deputies 5 and the principal test of innocence en* 
joined, was one liable to the most flagrant abuse. 
The accused was required to puige himself, not 
only by his own oath, but by those of as many 
con^rgators, as they were called, as he could pro- 
duce, and the degree of credit which was attached 
to the oath varied with the rank of the swearer. 
His accuser, in like manner, was expected to bring 
forward similar evidence of the truth of his accu- 
sation, and whole regiments of witnesses are de- 
scribed as sometimes appearing in the Courts of 
justice, on either side, discharging volleys of oaths 
at one another. The defendant had also other 
means at his option, by which he could clear him- 
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self from criminal charges 3 namely^ a choice 
among the various ordeals to "which suspected 
guilt might he subjected. 

The annals of the Monasteries of those times teem 
with miraculous preservations under such tests of 
innocence 5 but a little inquiry into the ceremonials 
observed^ and the precautions taken on occasions 
of that nature^ is sufficient to prove that ample 
opportunity for fraudulent contrivance was afforded 
by them ; and it is indeed manifest that the whole 
system was a juggle of priestcraft^ since not a 
single instance has descended to us in which any 
injury resulted to a true Son of the Church, or 
to one who underwent the ordeal in its cause; 
whereas, persons whose conduct had given offence 
to the priesthood, or who were so weak as to resort 
to the trial by ordeal in any case opposed to Uieir 
interests, were certain to encounter suffering and 
disgrace. 

Medical science among the Saxons was nearly 
at as low an ebb as forensic. Its most eminent 
professors would, in our days, be despised by the 
humblest empiric, and much of their practice can 
be compared only to that of ignorant and super- 
stitious old women. Bleeding, which was very 
clumsily performed at best, could be resorted to 
only at particular junctures of the moon and tides, 
and if one of those lucky hours i^«ssfe4<y^^st,*^ss& 
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patient most sink under his disease, or lie unre- 
lieved till the coarse of time brought the next 
fortunate moment, previously to which no surgeon 
durst venture upon the operation* 

The physician of the King*s household* was 
the twelfth in dignity among the Royal attendants. 
In dangerous cases, he had regular fees for his 
services to the Court -, but in x)etty accidents, his 
remuneration consisted only of that part of the 
clothing of the suffererer which should be either 
stained with the blood of his woimd, or cut by the 
weapon which inflicted it. 

The belief that disease and pain were the work 
of malignant powers, which prevailed among their 
Pagan ancestry, seems never to have been wholly 
abandoned by the Saxons. Hence much of their 
medical practice consisted in charms and spells 5 
and after the introduction of their spurious Chris- 
tianity*, the interposition of Saints and Angels, and 
the sovereign efficacy of relics were added to the 
ancient devices, to secure the counteracting in- 
fluence of propitious Deities. 

Various tales of extraordinary cures are re- 
corded ', among others, that of a man, who, being 
afflicted by a contraction of the leg, was relieved 

• The twenty-four great offices of State enumerated by Dr. 
Henry, are taken from the Regulations of the Court of Wales, 
which he considers to be equally descriptive of that of England. 
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by an Angela who prescribed constant poulticing 
with warm milk and wheaten flour. *' It needs 
no ghost*' to explain the success of this simple 
application. 

The bias of the national character of a people 
may be generally traced in their amusements. The 
boild^ active^ and athletic Enghsh delighted in 
martial and enterprising pastimes^ — ^mock com- 
bats^ wrestlings leaping^ and racings both on foot and 
on horseback. Among the presents sent by Hugh, 
King of France, to King Athelstan, when he asked 
his sister Ethilda in marriage, were six running- 
horses, " champing bits of yellow gold," and 
magnificently caparisoned. Pubhc spectacles of 
dancers and tumblers, and of animals trained to 
perform feats of activity, to which, we grieve to 
add, bear-baiting, were also favourite amusements 
with the Saxons, and, in common with the ignorant 
and uncultivated in every Age and Country, they 
were much addicted to games of chance and of 
skill. Chess, or a play greatly resembling it, was 
among the number. But the sports of the field 
were those which the higher ranks prized above 
all other amusements, and which they reserved 
exclusively to themselves. Sporting dogs and 
falcons were cherished with peculiar care 5 to be 
painted with a hawk upon the wrist was a distinc- 
tion reserved for exalted tax^ •, «£l^ Sia& ^"wsj^s^ 
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Kings shared in all the pleasures and perils of the 
chase with as little caution as the most daring of 
their subjects. 

Alfred was greatly admired as a bold and skilful 
hunter, and an accident, by which his grandson 
Edmund nearly lost his life, is related by the 
biographer of St. Dunstan. 

'^ The King selected a stag for his own hunting, 
and pursued it long through devious ways on his 
hOTse with the dogs following. In the neighbour- 
hood were several abrupt and lofty precipices, 
hanging over profound declivities. To one of 
these the stag came in his flight, and dashed him- 
self down the immense depth with headlong ruin, 
all the dogs following, and x>erishing with him. 
The King, who was pursuing the animal, with 
incautious energy, rushed onwards towards the 
precipice ; but seeing his danger, he struggled vehe- 
mently to stop his courser, which for a while dis- 
obeyed the rein. He gave up every hope of life, 
recommended himself to God and his Saint, and 
was carried to the very brink of destruction before 
the speed of the animal could be checked. The 
horse's feet were trembling on the last turf of the 
precipice when he stopped." 

Many harsh laws were passed, both by Saxon 

and Danish Monarchs, to secure the enjojrments 

of the chase to the pTivW!eg|&^ e\As»^e.^ oC th.e corn-* 
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munity . If a ceorl^ or inferior Thane^ killed a stag 
in a royal forest^ be was degraded^ and no longer 
permitted to bear arms ; a similar o£fence brougbt 
upon a free peasant tbe inhuman punisbment of 
being sold to slavery, and tbat of deq^ to one 
already in bondage. 

Tbe Saxons were a ebeerM and social people, 
exercising a babitual and abimdant bospitabty, and 
tbeir babits of indulgence exposed tbem justly to 
tbe cbarge of intemperance. Great excess was fre- 
quently tolerated, even in private dweUings 5 and 
tbere were also regular taverns, in wbicb tbey met 
together to feast, drink, play by turns upon tbe barp, 
or witness tbe performances of tumblers, jugglers, 
and dancers. King Edgar complained, tbat games 
witb dice, singing, dancing, and all tbeir accompani- 
ments, were often practised even in monasteries till 
tbe dawn of day. Tbe same Monarch endeavoured 
to regulate tbe convivial propensities of his sub- 
jects, by a singular enactment, which directed tbat 
every wassail-bowl, drinking-horn, or other vessel, 
used for the like purpose, should have brass knobs 
affixed to it at prescribed intervals, so as to 
limit a legal draught to the space occupied be- 
tween one peg and the next. The proverbial 
phrase of being '^ a peg too low," is said to be 
derived from this regulation -, but we should our- 
selves be more disposed to trae^ m\\. ^oroi^ ^2^k»^<s^ 
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to a musical instrument. That of '' I pledge you/' 
unquestionably originates from those perilous 
times^ when Saxon and Dane first began to meet 
together upon terms of precarious amity. It was 
usually tl^ person opposite to the one about to 
drink who guaranteed his safety by those words, 
and, standing up with his hand upon his sword, 
kept a watehful eye upon either side of the drinker, 
lest, whUe lifting the bowl to his lips, the da^er 
of his neighbour should reach his heart. A cus- 
tom much resembling this is still preserved when 
the goblet is sent round at our academical and 
civic feasts. 

The liquors of the Saxons were principally ale 
and mead 3 wine was a luxury reserved for the 
highest tables. Historical anecdotes often throw 
light upon subjects httle thought upon by the 
writer who records them. Thus we obtain a list 
of Anglo-Saxon beverages, very interesting to the 
antiquary, from Henry Archdeacon of Huntingdon, 
who wrote in the twelfth century, and who in 
giving incidentally a catalogue of the various 
liquors provided for a festival, could never have 
conjectured that it would one day form the most 
attractive part of a fearftd story to a large portion 
of his readers. 

Harold, son of the celebrated Earl Godwin, and 
afterwards King of Eii^load, vi«a cup-bearer to 
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Edward the Confessor; Tostig, another son of 
Godwin, of evil habits and character, hated and 
envied his brother, who had thwarted him on 
various occasions, and whose popular qualities 
made him a general favourite, both at Court and 
with the people. High words occurred between 
the brethren one day when the King held his ban- 
quet at Windsor; and Tostig, after personally 
insulting his brother while he was engaged in his 
honourable office at the regal table, quitted the 
royal presence in a storm of passion. Knowing 
that Harold was about to proceed to Hereford, in 
order to preside at a sumptuous feast, which he 
had ordered to be prepared, Tostig hastened 
thither, slew the attendants of Harold in the 
midst of their preparations, and cutting their 
bodies into pieces, threw them into " the vessels 
of wine, mead, ale, pigment*, moratt> and cyder." 
He then sent to the King a haughty and contemp- 
tuous message, boasting of the quantity of pickled 
meat which he had provided for the feast. 

This atrocious act must have been peculiarly 
o£fensive to the Saxons, whose regulations to pre- 
serve their food from any kind of pollution border 
upon the ridiculous. If a monk gave to any per- 

• Pigment, a sweet liquid, with a pleasant smell, composed 
of honey, wine, and various spices, 
t Morat, the juice of mulbenieB, tDMi^ft^"m^\tfsaK^. 

VOL. I. "^ 
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son a drink^ into which a dead mouse had fallen^ 
he incurred the truly terrific penance of chanting 
three hundred psakns ! and to sing one hundred^ 
or to fast for twenty-four hours^ was that attached 
to eating any thing which had heen touched hy a dog 
or cat. Enactments of so strict a nature on matters 
so triflings although at first sight they may seem 
to originate in a very scrupulous deUcacy^ are 
more probably indicative of a general indifiPerence 
to cleanliness^ which required correction. 

The Normans accused the English of being 
huge feeders^ inordinately fond of swine's flesh, 
and given up to the coarsest indulgences of the 
palate 5 and partiality to roasted beef and to 
ale was as conspicuous a national trait, at that 
time, as at the present. The conquerors prided 
themselves greatly upon the improvements which 
they efiPected in Saxon manners and customs^ by 
the introduction of their own elegant and deUcate 
habits ; but the monkish annalists lament bitterly 
over these alterations. '^Alas, alas!'* says the 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon, 'Mt is become the 
custom at Court to have only one entertainment in 
the day; out of politeness^ as it is pretended, but, 
in reality, out of sordid parsimony !" 

The English, on the contrary, were accus- 
tomed to eat daily four abundant meals 5 they 
were spread on long tables, and the company 
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sat upon benches. The place of the mistress 
was at the upper end of the boards and she 
helped the principal dishes^ whence she was called 
the Ltrf-dien, or Bread-divider^ a name which^ 
as some etymologists assert^ we still retain in 
the word Lady. Guests were always ranged 
with strict attention to their rank and station. 
Some singular regulations upon that point were 
enforced at the Royal banquets. The Penteuleu, or 
Mayor of the Palace^ at great festivals^ presided 
at a second table^ and if any one intruded into the 
place of another at the King's feast^ it was the 
etiquette for that officer to invite the offender to 
take a seat at his own boards and then to intercede 
with the Monarch for the pardon of the offender^ 
and permission for him to take his proper place at 
the Royal table. It affords^ also^ an amusing speci- 
men of the politeness of the times^ to learn that^ 
on common occasions^ the company were accus- 
tomed to pelt the intruder with bones until he took 
the lowest seat among them. 

To give any particular account of the dress of 
our Saxon ancestors would occupy too much 
space ; we shall not^ therefore^ attempt more than 
a description of the plates appended to the present 
chapter^ adding to it a few general remarks. The 
garment nearest the skin was a linen shirty not dis- 
tinguishable in paintings from tVi<& ^^mc!L^ Nfl^TliL^s^«x^ 
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it^ which^ in the original picture from which the 
Saxon nobleman in full dress was taken^ is crim- 
son. The tunic was worn by all classes of people, 
and that pecuhar to the lower orders strongly 
resembled in shape the round frocks of our own 
peasantry, and, like them also, it was often orna- 
mented with needlework at the neck and wrists. 
The higher ranks had a surcoat over the tunic, 
which may be clearly distinguished in the plate > 
it falls in large folds, and appears to have been 
double, one part of it being blue and the other 
yellow. This garment was always composed of 
costly materials, and trimmed with gold, fur, or 
embroidery. Over it was thrown the mantle ; that 
depicted in the plate is large and flowing, and is 
fastened on the breast by a fibula or buckle. The 
size and length of the mantle varied with the age, 
rank, and perhaps with the fancy of the wearer, 
and it is often represented with the buckle on the 
right shoulder. Either stockings were worn, or a 
close sandalling, which reached from the foot to 
the knee, and the shoes, even of the Nobles, had 
wooden soles. They were made of leather, " so 
nicely, that you might discern the order of the toes, 
terminating in a point at the great toe." 

Both Saxons and Danes were particularly choice 
and careful of their hair. So much had the latter 
^^n refined by their settlement in England, that 
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at the end of the tenth century, they are described 
in Wallingford's Chronicles, as the finest gentlemen 
of their time. They combed their long locks fre- 
quently, and arranged them with great care, that 
they might render themselves agreeable to the 
Saxon ladies, in which, if annalists speak truth, 
they were eminently successful. 

The female figure is a Saxon lady of the eighth 
century, in full dress, than which a more modest 
and decorous style of attire can scarcely be ima- 
gined ', nor, it must be confessed, one less calcu- 
lated to do justice to female beauty, either of face 
or figure. So well contented, however, were the 
ladies of those days with their simple, nun-like 
costume, and so httle addicted were they to 
changes of fancy or of fashion, that for at least 
four centuries, their clothing consisted of pre- 
cisely the same number of garments, made up 
precisely in the same shape, and varied only by 
an increase of embroidery and exterior ornament. 
In the cut at the beginning of this chapter, the 
undermost linen vest has long sleeves, laid in 
circular plaits from the elbow to the wrist. Over 
it is the tunic, of silk or fine woollen cloth, 
worked in sprigs or stripes, with loose sleeves ^ 
it was confined round the waist by a girdle, so 
little compressed as often to be scarcely distin- 
guishable from the full and fLoNiVsk^ ^gss:taeo^>«.- 
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neath it^ wbich^ fallii^ in heavy folds^ tonched the 
ground. The females wore mantles -, but it is not 
possible to discover ho«w Ihey were fastened^ as 
the ends of the '' Coverchief^** the invariable head- 
attire of the Saxon ladies in their portraits^ always 
fall upon the bosom and shoulders, and can be 
distinguished from the mantle itself only by a dif- 
ference in colour. 

The luxuriant locks beneath the unbecoming 
coverchief, however, were as much the objects of 
care and attention as any at the present day. 
They were arranged in bands, plaits, and braids, 
frequently ornamented with half-circlets of gold, 
and often even ''twisted with crispen-needles ;*' 
that is, curled with hot irons. This seems to indi* 
cate that the monastic kerchief was laid aside in 
the privacy of domestic intercourse 3 but we believe 
there are few, if any, instances of a portrait thus 
uncovered. 

Both sexes displayed chains, bracelets, and 
rings of gold and jewellery 5 and the male Nobility, 
in particular, often adorned themselves with orna- 
ments of great value, and with rich and gorgeous 
embroidery. The Saxon ladies excelled so much 
in the latter species of manufacture, that it ac- 
quired, on the Continent, the name of ''the English 
work." 

The most distinguished women oi ^iie teolk cen- 
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tury were the nine daughters of Edward the Elder^ 
sisters to King Athelstan^ several of whom were 
united to Sovereign Princes, and the remainder de- 
voted themselves to a religious life. They were 
heautiful, highly accomplished in all the learning 
and acquirements of the age, and particularly skilled 
in spinning, weaving, embroidery, and fine needle- 
.works. Among their consorts were two Monarchs 
of France and an Emperor of Germany. Edgiva, 
the most beautiful, whose charms are rapturously 
spoken of by ancient writers, was married to Louis, 
Duke of Acquitaine, a powerful Continental Sove- 
reign 5 Edgitha was united, for a brief and stormy 
period, to the Danish King of Northumberland -, 
and another of the sisters became the bride of a 
Prince, whose territories lay near the Alps, but his 
name is not recorded. Edburga, the eighth sister, 
had evinced from childhood a most decided predilec- 
tion for the monastic profession. At a very early 
age, when she was permitted to make her own 
selection from a variety of gay clothes and showy 
ornaments, she scarcely looked upon the splendid 
trifles, but taking up a Missal which lay by their 
side, resolutely adhered to her choice of the Sacred 
Volume. The King, her father, who was present, 
embraced her tenderly, promising that he would 
never oppose her inclinations, if they continued 
thus to point heavenward as Viet ^^w»'\JM25?^»a»^^' 
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She aftenrarde bectn^ Superior of a Convent at 
Winchester, died witl) the reputation of sanctity, 
and her bones formed a profitable tnide to several 
succeeding Abbesses. 

The snbj^ from which we have been digressing, 
not, as we trost, impertinently, cannot be quitted 
wilhout mentioning the famous Tapestry preserved 
in the Churcb of Bayeox, in Normandy, which 
exhibita all the events which preceded and accom- 
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panied the Norman Conquest. It is called " La 
Toilette du Due Guilleaume;" and it is said that^ 
although Matilda^ the Queen of William I.^ plan- 
ned it^ and superintended its execution^ it was 
worked chiefly by Saxon ladies under her direction. 
If this be true^ she could not easily have devised 
a more effectual means for deliberately torturing 
the feelings of her new subjects. This extraor* 
dinary specimen of the effects of patient and per- 
severing labour^ is one single web of cloth^ nine- 
teen inches wide^ and two hundred and ten feet 
long. It is embroidered in coloured worsteds^ and 
depicts a long train of incidents^ beginning vdth 
the despatch of Harold on a mission from Edward 
the Confessor to Duke William^ and ending with the 
battle of Hastings. Inscriptions^ also in needle- 
work^ tell the story as it proceeds^ and desig* 
nate the characters^ as^ '^ Here Harold and Guy 
converse,'* ^^ Here sits Harold, King of the Eng- 
lish," '' Here Harold, King, was slain,'* &c. &c. 
— ^Napoleon removed this tapestry to Paris, but 
it is now restored to Bayeux, where it is kept in 
the Episcopal Palace. 

In speaking of the silk, gold, and other rich 
materials, employed by the Saxons in their ap- 
parel, the extent of the trade of the Country has 
been rendered evident. The enlarged political 
views of Al^d perceived all th& %dN%£i^2dS|§^ ^ 
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reciprocal traffic with foreign Countries^ and he 
endeavoured to establish a friendly intercourse 
between Britain^ her neighbours in Europe^ and 
even with the far-distant nations of the East^ who 
could at that time be visited only by a tedious 
and perilous journey over-land. For these pur- 
poses^ he promoted every home-manufacture likely 
to be coveted abroad^ and treated foreign mer- 
chants with distinguished kindness and favour. 
He carefully repaired the port of London^ which 
had been nearly destroyed by the Danes ; and^ by 
his improvements in ship-building, and his engage- 
ment of foreign sailors well skilled in nautical 
affedrs^ he materially assisted the trading mterests 
of the Country, and taught his pec^le how to form 
a navy of their own. Smuggling had commenced 
even before the time of Alfred, under a form very 
characteristic of the habits of the Age. The con- 
tinual wanderings of numerous Pilgrims to and 
from sainted shrines and holy spots in difierent 
Countries, and the privilege which they possessed 
of canying whatever luggage they pleased, free 
from duty, and exempted from inspection, sug- 
gested to many English merchants, or rather ped- 
lars, the idea of assuming a similar garb, for th6 
conveyance of taxed or prohibited articles. Char- 
lemagne issued an express edict against this 
fraudulent traffic ; in which, however, he care- 
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fully distinguishes the real from the pretended 
vagabonds. 

Not long after the reign of Athelstan^ we have a 
proof that London had become a mart of consider- 
able importance. A company of Grerman merchants 
settled in that city^ calling themselves " Emperor^s 
men 3'* which is supposed to be the same com- 
mercial Society so well known in later days as the 
Merchants of the Steel-3rard. They paid, twice in 
every year, a tribute to the Enghsh King, con- 
sisting of two casks of wine, ten pounds of pepper, 
one piece of brown cloth, two pieces of gray cloth, 
and £ve pairs of gloves. About that time, also. 
Associations began to be formed among the English 
themselves, both for convivial purposes and indivi'^ 
dual advantage, like our own Clubs, and for the 
benefit of co-operation in trade. They were called 
Gylds (from Gyldan, already explained) 5 and the 
place in which the members met was called a 
Gyldhalla, whence Guildhall. They existed, not 
only in London, but in all principal towns 5 those 
upon the sea-coast being most commonly for 
commercial purposes. The imports were of va- 
rious kinds, and indicate intercourse with many 
Coim tries. 

It is a curious fact, that a considerable portion 
of that sort of domestic and desultory information, 
relative to our Saxon aiice8toT^,'v\^€tv^^x»V>wssa% 
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precisely matter of History^ we should search for 
in vain among their Annalists, is gathered from a 
book, written foi a wholly different purpose. 
Archbishop Elfric, who flourished in the tenth 
centmy, composed a collection of Dialogues, in 
Latin and Saxon, for the instruction of youth in 
the former language, much resembling those which 
are still given to children learning the modem 
Tongues. In order to make his pupils well ac- 
quainted with colloquial phrases and common 
terms, the Archbishop describes many objects 
which they were in the habit of seeing every day, 
and introduces subjects the most familiar to them, 
but which teem with interesting intelligence to their 
descendants. The baker, the salter, the fisher- 
man, the hunter, &c. &c., are questioned on their 
several crafts and employments -, and from their 
answers may be gleaned many notices of customs, 
trades, &c., upon which History is totally silent. 
The Manc-gere, or merchant, for instance, on being 
asked his business, answers, '^ I am useful to the 
King and to Ealdormen 5 to the rich, and to all 
people. I ascend my ship, and sail to the places 
over sea ; and I buy dear things, which are not 
produced in this land, and I bring them to you 
here with great danger over the seaj and some- 
times I suffer shipwreck, with the loss of all my 
goods, scarcely escaping myself," — *' What do you 
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bring to us ? " *' Skins^ silks^ costly gems^ and 
gold J various garments^ pigment^ wine, oil, ivory, 
and orichalcus ] copper and tin -, silver, glass, and 
the like.'* — ''Will you sell your goods here as you 
bought them there ? '* " No ; because what would 
my labour benefit me ? I will sell them here dearer 
than I bought them there, that I may get some 
profit to support me, my wife, and my children." . 

Fur was a very important article of commerce, 
being greatly prized both for comfort and orna- 
ment. An anecdote, illustrative of this fact, and 
which affords an irreverent instance of the sort of 
wit, not only tolerated, but t!6joyiid,'by the highest 
ranks of the Clergy, is told of Wolfstan, Bishop 
of Worcester ; who being remonstrated with by 
Jeffrey, Bishop of Constans, because he used lamb- 
skin, instead of valuable fur, for the inside of his 
mantle, repHed, " very facetiously," that the skins 
of beavers, foxes, and the like subtle animals, 
might be very proper for the clothing of cunning 
and acute politicians ; but that those of lambs 
were more fitting for a plain, simple man hke him- 
self. Jeffrey, still persisting in his objections 
urged that, at any rate, Wolfstan might make use 
of cats' skins for his cloak, in the place of its pre- 
sent humble lining. " Believe me, my dear biro- 
ther," rephed the holy Bishop, ''The Lamb of 
God is much more frequeatlY ^xxti^ Va. ^Stesa^osa^ 
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than the Cat of God!" ''This witty answer/' 
continues his Biographer^ " threw the whole com- 
pany into violent fits of laughter, and put Bishop 
Jeffrey to silence.'* 

An attentive reader of History will be perpe* 
tually called upon to observe the share which be- 
longs to small causes in the production of great 
effects. Fur was the principal produce of the 
climes which had s^t forth so mmy thousands to 
ravage and desc^te Britain ^ and a traffic in that 
article may be reckoned among the first approaches 
towards the amelioration of the savage nature of 
the Northmen. The conversion of ships* of war 
into trading- vessels was, at first, only partial and 
occasional, and the commerce attempted by the 
new merchants was wild and rude; but it was 
continual in improvement, and, after a time, was 
carried on in defiance of the prohibitions of the 
superior Sea-Kings, who considered trade to be fac 
more degrading than murder and robbery. Some 
of the Danish Monarchs and Chieftains, however, 
were more clear-sighted as to the real interests of 
their Countrymen 3 and Canute the Great was a 
powerfdl promoter and protector of trade. Many 
of the fierce Danes, towards the end of the tenth 
century, began to seek the coasts of England and 
Ireland in the peaceable guise of merchants, bear- 
mg with them hemp^ whale and seal-skins, dried 
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fish^ and fur^ particularly that of the highly- 
admired marten. Dublin^ which had often re- 
ceived their hostile visits^ began^ about that time, 
to be much resorted to by their trading-vessels f 
and Irish merchants are spoken of as carrjdng to 
England, and to countries still further distant, the 
productions of their native Island. Olaf, a cele- 
brated Danish Chieftain, also married Gyda, a 
beautiful Irish Princess 5 an event that was pro- 
bably very favourable to the friendly intercourse 
of the two nations. It so happened, that the Sea- 
King was accidentally present at an assembly o£ 
Irish Chiefs, met together to afibrd the Lady, who 
is called the Princess of Dubhn, an opportunity of 
choosing from among them a husband. Either her 
taste was singular, or the Sons of Erin of her 
time were not conspicuous for personal advantages. 
Olaf is described as clad in a coarse, rough gar- 
ment of shaggy skins^ which had been often ex- 
posed to the inclemency of the weather, standing 
aloof, and looking on from mere curiosity to see 
the nature of the ceremony. The young and 
beautiful Gyda, however, was instantly attracted 
by his uncouth figure, and, passing by the ^Hte of 
her own Country, who were anxiously awaiting her 
decision, she approached the Dane : " Who are 
you?" she inquired. '^ Olaf, a stranger 5" was 
the abrupt answer ; and, to the ^lomii&L\si<eQ^»^iS!^ 
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Tke f i nirfiing hkm was ghnem to the r"T^^Wl 
p fart J CCT of tiic Dames, by iht AgmaUu n of Socielies 
amoDg thcmaHfcg Ibr die cJL|ii e M^ pm pose of 
enoooragn^ and protecdn^ coauncice. Tlie tcnns 
of tiiose social treaties are anqilj indicatiTe of die 
evih wliicli it was tlieir object to conect. Tlie 
memben bound diemsehres ** tD.acqoire honoor- 
aUe gains, to extirpate die Bersddis, and to 
cnsme the safety of the merchant ; not to destztiy 
the frotts of the earth, not to carry away females 
by ioree, and not to eat raw flesh." From that 
q;K>ch^ — the beginning of the elerenth century; — 
die occupation which the Sea-Kings had been w<mt 
to consider thdr lawfol and honoorable heriti^, 
became a badge of disgrace - and those among 
them who still carried on the trade of piracy, sink- 

• 

ing to their proper depth in the estimation of 
society, were deemed savage and contemptible. 
As civilization increased, and the claims of every 
man npon his fellow became better understood and 
enforced, we lose all trace of them in History. 
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Of Saxon painting or sculpture there is little to 
be said 3 scarcely a specimen of native art remains 
to us, except in illuminated manuscripts, the pic- 
tures in which are often delicately and beautifully 
executed 5 the colours are surprisingly vivid, and 
the gilding in extraordinary preservation, when the 
length of time since their execution is considered. 
England, however, did produce some paj^rs of 
her own : Dunstan is spoken of as a skilfdlt artist. 
He confined his eflforts strictly to religious sub- 
jects 3 but he condescended to draw even the pat- 
terns on a sacred vestment for a lady, who after- 
wards embroidered it. One of his productions is 
still preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
in which he represents himself prostrate at the 
feet of our Saviour. 

We could not attempt to give any just idea of 
the state of Music and Poetry among the Saxons, 
without devoting half our volume to those subjects. 
The Britons, in common with the inhabitants of 
Germany, of Denmark, and of the Countries com- 
prised at that time under those names, appear, in 
the very earliest period of their existence as a na- 
tion, to have had no indifferent skill in rhythmical 
composition, and in the production of mechanical 
harmony. The fierce and easily-excited passions 
of the Northmen are said to have been acted upon 
by music in a manner of 'SN\iie\i nj^ cesL ^^sss:^^ 
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ffuddenljfmnedtibenibf sMndfandsoB^ so 
]M> jofooB and ii«|iifiiii ^ d»t dicj be^n to dance, 
km^, liioiit, and gire everj indiration of the 
wildest merriiDent. Again he doomed the iMtes 
and the measure, and poured Ibrtii a war>sai^ 
accomp ani ed with nnisic so fierce and teniUe, 
that the dancers tamed iqKmeadiodier like deadly 
enemies mshing to batUe^ and the hall woold 
soon have been a scene of blood and death, if the 
magician who prodnced all these wonders had not 
taken the precaution to have a band of soldiers in 
readiness, who, npon a concerted signal, bnrst in 
among the combatants, and, after much difficulty, 
succeeded in mastering and binding them tiU the 
paroxysm had subsided ; but the King slew four 
of the unfortunate guards ere they could over- 
power him. 

The vocations of the Poet and the Minstrel were 
deemed highly honouroibl^ «xcko\i^ VJaa. ^«w«\s. 
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Alfred and Canute were respectively the best bards 
and musicians of their times -, and it was not un- 
common even for learned Prelates to solace them- 
selves in the company of the Muses. The poems 
of Aldhelm^ Bishop of Sherborne, were, for a long 
period, the familiar favourites of his Countrymen. 
This Prelate, who flourished in the seventh cen- 
tury, used to stand upon a bridge, singing ballads 
of his own composition 3 and, by thus attracting 
the passers-by, he frequently succeeded in enticing 
them to listen to more serious matter. The first 
verse of a ballad, composed by King Canute, has 
descended to us. He was sailing by the Abbey of 
Ely, at a time when the monks were chanting an- 
thems, which sounded so melodiously over the 
water, that the King desired to linger within hear- 
ing 5 the verses which he composed on the occasion 
may be thus rendered. 

Merry was the Monks' of Ely song, 
When Canute the King was sailing along ; 
' Row, ye Knights, row to the land more near. 
And let us still longer that merry song hear.' 

Among the early poetry of our ancestors, there 
is none, perhaps, so interesting to ourselves, as that 
of Caedmon 3 a bard, whose powerful descriptions 
of the Fall of the Angels and of Man so fre- 
quently remind the modem reader of Milton, that, 
were any knowledge of Saxon attribiitfi.d ta <5isss. 
great poet, it would be impo«.sMfc \ft ^Q53^^ssss^. 
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iseatial as m psBEport into ^!ood 
opon tlie hasp vane GcmleflKn brfarar 
Wales, mnfikal inEtrvmcBts vane interdictBd to 
meoiale. Tlie haip vas paseed from hand to hand 
in festive parties, every guest bemg expected^ in 
his turn, to frfar and sing for the amusement of 
the company. It is reoorded, that the genius of 
the great CaedoKn, of whom we have just spokaau 
was first elicited by the bitter sense ai shame and 
disgrace under which he suffered, when con^>eDed, 
at a social meeting, to pass the harp to his neigh- 
bour, and to confess his ignorance of the " gay 
science.*' He is said to have fled away to hide 
himself after this humiliation. In the agony and 
excitement of his spmt, \t& AaXenX \o^«x& V^sox^ 
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forth 'j ere morning, he had composed many verses, 
which astonished his companions -, and, from that 
moment, he stood foremost amid the bards of his 
Country, the Poet of Divine Love and Holy Con- 
templation, " who was never known to compose 
an idle verse.** 

Christianity had introduced among the Saxons 
a new species of music, which they studied with 
great diligence, not only procuring instructors in 
it from Rome, but sending thither for tuition such 
Enghsh youth as evinced any particular musical 
talent. Bede relates, that himself, the other 
scholars and the Monks of Weremouth, were 
taught Church-music by '^ Abbot John,'* who was 
the head Chanter at St. Peter*s, in Rome, and had 
journeyed to England for that express purpose. 
'' All the Monks," he continues, '^ in the mona- 
steries of Northumberland came thither, and put 
themselves under his care. Besides this, he taught 
in many other places, to which he was invited 5 and 
also left directions in writing for singing the ser- 
vice of the whole year, which are still preserved 
in our Monastery." 

The organ was, in those days, as it is in our own, 
considered as peculiarly adapted to religious har- 
mony. Aylwin, the founder of Ramsey Abbey, 
bestowed upon it an organ, which cost a sum equal 
to nine hundred pounds of o\a xmspcl^ \ ^ssi^ 
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Dunstan^ that remarkable man^ who may almost 
be termed the Crichton of his time, and who was 
himself an excellent musician, endowed the Abbey 
Church at Malmsbury, founded by Bishop Aid- 
helm, with a magnificent organ, constructed either 
by himself in person — for he was a most skilful 
artificer, — or by workmen under his immediate 
direction. It is described to have had thirty brass 
pipes, filled with air by a bellows ; and it bore the 
following inscription on a brazen tablet : 

Organa do Sanctus Pnesul Dunstanus Adhelmo ; 
Perdat hie iBternum, qui vult hinCf tollere regnum ! 

I, the holy Prelate Dunstan, give an organ to Aldhelm ; 

May he, who wishes to take it hence, lose the eternal Kingdom ! 

With respect to architecture, our ancestors ap- 
pear to have richly deserved the Norman reproach 
of dulness and stupidity. Many admirable speci- 
mens of Roman taste and skill ornamented Britain 
at the epoch of the Saxon invasion 3 but, instead 
of repairing those buildings, and using them as 
models, the conquerors, after every surrender, 
commenced the work of demolition, and scarcely 
permitted one stone of the Roman edifices to re- 
main upon another. Seldom, indeed, did they even 
employ the scattered materials for the purposes of 
their own clumsy architecture j but they continued 
to plaster together their cabins of wattles and clay, 
and to pile up their palaces of logs and rafters. 
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while the hewn stones and the symmetrical bricks 
of the Romans lay in useless profusion around 
them. 

For nearly two centuries after the Saxon Con- 
quest^ wood was the only material used in build- 
ing. The new Churches, erected for the Christian 
worship, must have been almost invariably con- 
structed in the same manner, since a stone Church, 
built by Paulinus, the first Bishop of York, is 
mentioned as an extraordinary fabric. At the 
end of the seventh century, the arts of masonry 
and of regular architecture were again intro- 
duced into England, but, at first, only in rare and 
peculiar instances. Wilfred, Bishop of York, who 
built the Cathedral at Hexham, and Benedict Bis- 
copius, who founded the Monastery at Weremouth, 
were the only early Saxon builders in stone whose 
labours merit record. Wilfred's masons and arti- 
ficers were Italians, brought from Rome at a vast 
expense 3 those of Benedict came from France. 
When his Monastery was in a state of sufficient 
progress, Benedict sent agents into France to pro- 
cure glass-makers, artificers hitherfo wholly un- 
known to England, and to engage them to come 
over to glaze the windows of his new buildings. 
The Frenchmen not only performed the work re- 
quired of them, but also taught their craft to the 
Saxons, who learned from thetxi llafc ^sX. <^i \si5Si6:ss»s|^ 
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glass for windows^ lamps^ drinking vessels^ and 
other uses. 

Had the Country been permitted to enjoy tran- 
quillity, there can be but little doubt but that the 
example of the two above-named patriotic Church- 
men would have found many imitators 5 but the 
internal dissensions of the Heptarchy were unfa- 
vourable to the arts of Peace, and the long warfare 
with the Danes was utterly destructive of them. 
When Alfred, from his recovered throne, looked 
around upon the architecture of his Kingdom, he 
saw only blackened and desolate ruins ; and so 
slow had been the progress of improvement since 
the days of Wilfred and Benedict, that he also was 
compelled to import his agents in the work of reno- 
vation from foreign lands. Asser relates that he 
collected an ^' incomparable multitude of workmen 
from diflFerent nations, many of them the most 
excellent in their several arts.'* Alfred himself was 
the best architect of his time ; his new buildings 
were, in many instances, constructed upon plans 
of his own designing j and Asser, who was an 
eye-witness of their erection, speaks of his Towns, 
Cities, and Churches, in terms of admiration and 
surprise at their number and excellence. A cu- 
rious and particular description of the rebuilding 
of the unfortunate Abbey of Croyland, in the 
reign of Athelstan, is g^veu b^ lu^v^^aS' ^^^ ^^ 
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its Abbots. The marshy foundation rendered 
stone too heavy a material j " with wood/' there- 
fore, he continues, " was the nave of the Church 
of Croyland built, and the tower constructed of 
strong and lofty beams, most exactly joined toge- 
ther. There was an Infirmary for the Monks, of 
a proper length and breadth, with a Chapel -, a 
bath, with other requisite buildings -, a hall, and 
two large chambers for the accommodation of 
strangers 5 a new brew-house, and a new bake- 
house ; very large granaries, and stables. All these 
edifices were constructed of beams of wood and 
boards, most exactly joined, and most beauti- 
fully polished, by the admirable art of the car- 
penters." 

The Saxon architecture in stone is distinguished 
by its heavy and solid appearance 3 its short and 
massive pillars, which have a rude attempt at a 
regular capital and base, in clumsy imitation of the 
Italian manner 3 its low, semi-circular arches; and 
round-headed windows. The diagonal or zig-zag 
moulding, which is its most frequent ornament, 
may probably be traced to the same source as the 
capitals of the columns. A conjecture, both more 
fanciful and more general, ascribes to it an imita- 
tion of rows of fishes* teeth strung together, and 
hung up in festoons 5 and the Saxon word which 
* expresses it— /r«fen, from /rcetan, \o \s^, V^«J^^»sat 
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fretwork,) — certainly in part warrants the suppo- 
sition. 

Of the changes introduced into this plain and 
combroug style of building, after the Norman 
Conquest, we shall speak hereafter. To tiiat epoch, 
marked, perhaps, by as mournful and powerful 
interest as any that is recorded in our native 
annals, we shall now hasten forwards, pausing on 
OUT way to notice only a few important events and 
distinguished characters. 
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Began to reign, A.D. 

Edward the Elder . . .901 

Athelstan 925 

Edmund 941 

Edred * 948 

All the elder Sons of Ethelwulf (who, it will 
be remembered, was the sole heir of Egbert,) 
died youngs and when Alfred came, in turn, 
to his inheritance, only a single descendant of his 
brothers existed, the infant son of Ethelbert, his 
immediate predecessor. We hear little of this . 
Prince during the reign of his uncle -, but, when 
Edward, sumamed the Elder, the son of Alfred, 
succeeded to the Crown, he found, in addition to 
the foes with whom he had to contend from with- 
out, a domestic enemy, in the person of his cousin 
Ethelbald, who was now grown up to manhood, 
well able to comprehend the nature of the claims 
which had been passed over in silence, and reso- 
lutely bent upon asserting them. The Northum- 
brian Danes, always ready to instigate or to assist 
insurrection^ eagerly umted Vk^ea^a^^^ "^ ""^^ 
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party -, and Ethelbald might have proved a very 
formidable opponent to Edward, had he not met 
his death in a rash encounter with the men of 
Kent. 

Released from his most dangerous enemy, 
Edward without difficulty dispersed the mer- 
cenaries and partisans of his cousin, and chastised 
the rebellious Northumbrians. Alfred, in his last 
testament, designates his male and female de- 
scendants as the spear-side and the spindle-side of 
his family 5 but he would have felt doubtful under 
which denomination he should class his eldest 
daughter, Ethelfleda, the Lady of Mercia, if he 
could have foreseen her warlike career during the 
reign of her brother. She appears to have pos- 
sessed all the energetic virtue of the opposite sex, 
unalloyed by any of the weakness of her own 3 
and her wise and vigorous co-operation with Ed- 
ward, in every measure requisite for the defence 
of the Kingdom, mainly contributed to its security. 
In her frequent personal conflicts with the Danes, 
she was invariably successful. That people had 
won, from the fears or the incaution of former 
Monarchs, the right of permanently occupying five 
cities of strength and importance on the northern 
frontier of Mercia and East Anglia 5 namely, Lin- 
coln, Stamford, Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby, 
— often named coYlectivd^iTi'^^vaX^t^ ^J^^'^^^^^^ 
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Bm^hs. Two of these strongholds were wrested 
from them by the Lady of Mercia, She attacked 
Derby, and carried the Castle by assault, notwith- 
standing a desperate resistance, during which four 
of her bravest Generals were slain. She conquered, 
also, Leicester, York, and several places of minor 
consequence ^ and, carrying her victorious arms 
into Wales after her Danish triumphs, she subdued 
Brecon, and took captive a Queen of the Welsh. 

This life of active exertion, and the cares insepa- 
rable from the Government of Mercia, which had 
devolved wholly upon her at the death of the 
Duke, her husband, did not prevent Ethelfleda from 
bestowing the tenderest attention on the education 
of her young nephew, Athelstan, the eldest-bom, 
but illegitimate, son of Edward the Elder. He 
was a child of great beauty and promise, and, 
although only six years old at the death of 
Alfred, Athelstan had been the favourite com- 
panion of his grandfather in moments of re- 
laxation, and had received from his hands, pro- 
bably in a kind of serious sportiveness, the dignity 
of Knighthood, and its insignia, a pinple robe, a 
jewelled belt, and a short seax, or sword, in a 
golden scabbard. 

The eldest legitimate heir of King Edward died 
almost at the same time with his father; and 
Athelstan ascended the tYiroTi<& V\^o\sX. os^-^ofsiass^N.. 
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He was, at that time, thirty years of age, carcfnlly 
educated, and worthy m all points to be a de- 
scendant from his great progenitor , and he bore 
among the pec^le a character for talent and valour, 
to the justice of which the conduct of his reign 
bears ample testimony. 

The ever-restless spirit of the Danish Kingdom 
of Northnmbria early disturbed the peace of 
England under its new Monarch. Athelstan 
endeavoured to form an amicable alliance with 
Sithric, the King of Northumberland. He in- 
duced him to embrace Christianity, and he gave 
him one of his own sisters in marriage -, but the 
sacrifice purchased only a brief tranquillity. Sithric 
soon dismissed his bride, returned to the worship 
of his Pagan Deities, and prepared to oppos^ a 
fierce resistance to the chastisement which he had 
provoked, and which Athelstan hastened to inflict. 
But he died ere the armies met -, and Anlaf and 
Godfried, his sons by a former marriage, ulti- 
mately fled before the English King. 

Relieved from the opposition of the Danish 
Princes, Athelstan for several years pursued a 
course of successful warfare. He subjugated great 
part of Wales, and added to his dominions the 
entire province of Northumbria, which at that 
time extended from the Himiber to the Frith of 
Forth, and compreYke^iid^d iVia C\t^ oC Edinburgh 
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and a great part of the Lowlands of modem Scot- 
land. He penetrated also far beyond the Scottish 
frontier; for Constantine^ the reigning Monarch of 
that Country^ was wholly unable to withstand the 
numerous and well-disciplined army of the Saxons^ 
seconded^ as it was, by a powerful fleet, which 
ravaged his coasts even so far as Caithness. 
Constantine was, nevertheless, keenly sensible 
both of the degradation of his own position and 
of the sufferings of his people -, and Athelstan 
had scarcely begun to enjoy the fruits of his vic- 
tories, ere he was threatened by a formidable con- 
federacy. It comprehended the King of Scotland, 
the subjugated Welsh Princes, and Anlaf the Dane, 
who had never lost sight of the noble heritage in. 
England, which he considered as his birth-right. 
The Northumbrian Danes arose to a man at his 
call ; and he brought also to the common cause a 
large acquisition of force from his northern con- 
nexions, and an army raised in his own Irish ter- 
ritory. With a fleet of between six and seven 
hundred vessels, containing, at the very lowest 
computation, thirty thousand flghting-men, Anlaf 
sailed up the Humber, and disembarked his army 
on its northern shores, where he was joined by the 
confederate armies 5 and whither, also, Athelstan 
speedily followed, his Saxon forces being some- 
what increased by the mexeeiiQx^ "c^Vas^Kx^^ ^ 
VOL. I. "^ 
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two Sea Kings^ whom he had engaged to assist 
him. 

The two Powers encamped within a short dis- 
tance from each other -, and one of those pauses 
ensued^ which are of no mifrequent occurrence in 
the military tactics of all Ages iand every Conn- 
try, when hoth parties remain inactive, tmstii^ 
that some happy chance or favourahle opportunity 
may enable them to take their enemy at a dis- 
advantage. Some time passed, also, in fruitless 
negotiation 3 and, while the troops continued idle^ 
and were, consequently, ready to be attracted by 
any temporary amusement which offered itself^ a 
harper, who had casually strayed within the limits 
of the English camp, playing with great skill and 
spirit, was rapturously welcomed by the soldiery. 
They crowded around him, singing and dancing as 
he passed along, till the noise reached the ears of 
Athelstan, and the musician was summoned to give 
a specimen of his science in the Royal presence. 
The King, who was much pleased with his voice 
and performance, listened to his music until the 
time for holding a military Council drew near, 
when, ordering him a liberal remuneration, he 
bade him depart. The minstrel obeyed, and, re- 
jecting all further entreaty to play for the amuse- 
ment of the soldiers, hastily quitted the Saxon 
intrenchments, but lieV^)^ \rcLO>a««r?^<i wor un- 
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accompanied. Daring his performance in the 
Royal pavilion^ an English soldier had viewed 
him with considerable distrust^ believing that he 
recognised his features. Following at a distance^ 
and in secret, he saw the harper^ after he had 
quitted the confines of the camp, cast upon the 
ground that guerdon of Athelstan, which he had 
not dared to refuse and could not endure to re- 
tain 3 cover the money with earth, in order to pre- 
vent suspicion, and hasten rapidly onward. Fully 
confirmed in his conjecture by this action, so 
little characteristic of an itinerant harp-player, the 
soldier hurried back to Athelstan, and informed 
him that the musician, who had recently quitted 
his presence, was no other than his ancient 
enemy, Anlaf, the Monarch of the Danes. '* And 
wherefore," replied the King, in anger and asto- 
nishment, '^ wherefore did you not seize him as 
he stood before me ? " *' Lord King," answered 
the fearless soldier, '* the vow of fealty which I 
have now pledged to you, in former days bound 
me to the service of Anlaf ; if I had been trea- 
cherous to him, of what value would my word be 
to you ? But fail not to profit by the information 
of your servant 5 the Danish King has learned the 
exact situation of the Royal tent) command its 
removal to some distant quarter." 
Athelstan wisely foUoweJL 1i\\& eos^osffi^ ^1 ^^^ ^^ 
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prudent and so faithful. That same evening, a 
Saxon Bishop joined the camp with his forces^ and 
was incautiously permitted to raise his tents on the 
vacant spot^ lately occupied by those of Athelstan 
and the Royal suite. In the nighty a chosen Danish 
force burst into the English camp, and^ cutting 
their way directly to that especial station, massacred 
the unfortunate Bishop and his whole company. A 
desultory skirmishing ensued in the morning ; and, 
after the interval of another day, both armies pre- 
pared for the general encounter, which had become 
inevitable. The celebrated conflict which followed 
is called the Battle of Brunenburgh, or by other 
names closely resembling it, in the Saxon An- 
nals, and in a song of triumph, which has been 
honoured by insertion among them as an authentic 
historical record of the event. The precise site 
has never yet been ascertained; but the most pro- 
bable surmise places it at Ford, near Brombridge, 
in Northumberland. 

After a bloody and desperate contest, from day- 
break to nightfall, a most decisive victory remained 
with Athelstan. The Annalist and the Poet record, 
in terms of lofty praise, many names well known in 
the History of the time. The Chancellor Turkitul, 
the subsequent Abbot and rebuilder of Croyland, 
performed prodigies of valour, at the head of a 
select band^ principaSly corn^o^^^ o^ ^\lvifixvs. of 
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London : a giant in size and strength, and heavily 
armed, by the vehemence and the momentum of 
his attack he bore down that part of the allied 
army which he had selected as its' object 5 and 
hewed his way to the Monarch of Scotland, whose 
body-guard, headed by his son, threw themselves 
before him. The hostile ranks had closed in the 
rear of the Saxon Chancellor; and the Scots, 
animated by their heroic young Leader, fought 
with a desperation, which placed the life of Tur- 
kitul in some danger -, but when they saw their 
" bright-haired " Prince unhorsed, and slain by 
the hand of Singin of Worcester, the Scottish 
soldiers were paralyzed by grief and dismay 3 and 
the Saxons, contented with their conquest, regained 
the main body without difficulty. 

Five of the allied Princes, the son of the Scot- 
tish King, and twelve Chieftains of note, were left 
dead upon the bloody field of Brunenburgh. 
Constantine and Anlaf saved themselves only by 
a rapid flight. Most of their surviving soldiers 
were pursued and slaughtered 5 and Athelstan, 
left without a rival or an opponent, from Cornwall 
to the Frith of Forth, is considered by many His- 
torians to have a stronger claim than Egbert to 
the title of the first Monarch of England. 

The remainder of his life was tranquil and pro- 
sperous; and he died \.b. ^4\,\KBN\sM;i,\i'^Ksa^ 
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him no ignoble memory. Of the single blot 
which has been sometimes believed to rest upon 
the character of King Athdstan^ the deliberate 
murder of a yomig and helpless brother, we 
have purposely forborne to speak. The source 
whence the dark story originated is of very dubious 
and questionable origin 3 and the story itself is so 
o}>posite to the general tenour of his conduct^ so 
little in unison with his ordinary political sagacity, 
and accords so ill with the universal deference 
which he received from contemporary Princes^ and 
the trust which they reposed in him, that we gladly 
attach ourselves to the number of those Historians 
who deem it wholly undeserving of credit. 

The termination of the short reign of Edmund, 
the brother and successor of Athelstan, by the 
dagger of a robbor, has been already related ; and 
the only events unconnected with Church History, 
which are worthy of record, during the reign of 
Edred, the next English King, another son of 
Edward the Elder, are the final annexation to the 
Crown of the troublesome Province of Northum- 
berland, which had revolted after the death of 
Athelstan, and the ejection of the Danes itom 
their strong fastnesses, the Five Burghs. During 
the last three reigns, Dunstan, the most remark- 
able person, with the exception of King Alfred, 
who has yet been najcae^ Va. ^^"a& \«^^, ^^ad 
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advanced from infancy to manhood 5 and we 
will, for the present, confine our remarks to him 
individually, and permit the Monarchs of his 
time to fall into the subordinate stations which 
they actually occupied, so long as his predomi- 
nating influence continued. But, ere we com- 
mence our memoir of Dimstan, it will be neces- 
sary to review the state of the Church in England, 
and to acquaint ourselves with the peculiar situa- 
tion in which a large proportion of its members 
were then placed. 

The Religious Communities founded in this 
Country, after the eatabUshment of Christianity, 
differed in some essential points from the 
Monastic Institutions of a later period. The 
Bishops, the Canons, and their subordinate Clergy, 
resided in Abbeys attached to Cathedrals^ and 
the Religious Houses scattered over the Dioceses 
contained organized societies of Monks, who 
performed the offices of Rehgion for the sur- 
rounding country, and who devoted much of 
their time to the education of youth. But these 
Monks were unshackled by the vows of seclusion, 
poverty, and celibacy, which we are accustomed 
to consider inseparable from the name. The 
comforts and luxuries of the religious establish- 
ments rendered the Clerical profession highly 
alluring 5 and a superstitious XLolvock) ^\£is^ >^^^- 
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vailed daring the Octardij, that the assmnptioff 
of a monastic garb at ooce obliterated every 
former sin of the wearer^ made it a ^Buhioii, amoi^ 
the Royal and Nobk of that period, to acquit 
themselves of the burden of a life of criminal 
indulgence, by passing the powerless season of 
old age in a Cloister. The rich endowments 
and lavish gifts of those dehided men^ greatly 
contributed to the snbseqnent destractiim of 
Monastic Communities, by rendering them the 
peculiar objects of Danish rapacity; and, to- 
wards the end of the ninth century, there was 
scarcely a Monastery or a Monk to be found in 
England. 

After stripping the Religious Houses of all port- 
able spoil, the Danes invariably fired them in many 
places ere they departed. The inhabitants were, 
for the most part, either cruelly slaughtered, or 
carried into slavery 5 and those who had taken 
flight ere the storm reached them, or who, through 
some signal providence, had survived its fury, were 
compelled, by the ruin of their late peaceful homes, 
to scatter themselves over the Country, and to 
seek refuge among the people, with whom, in the 
course of time, they became mingled like our own 
parochial Clergy. Like them, also, being fettered 
by no prohibitory vow, the dispersed Monks, in 
many instances, connected tbemsftlvea b^ mar- 
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riage i^ith the families who harbotired them. 
The lands^ however^ belonging to the ruined 
Abbeys^ could neither be burned nor carried 
away} and when a calmer season arrived^ the 
scattered Clergy collected again into Societies, 
repaired and rebuilt their former dwellings, and 
cultivated their estates ; receiving much assist- 
ance from royal and private mimificence. The 
married Canons and Priests removed with their 
brethren into the renovated Monasteries : they 
took with them their wives and famihes, and were 
permitted for many years to remain in peace and 
security. 

The astute and sagacious spirit which actuated 
the Bishops of Rome and the great local Prelates 
of Christendom, had early taught them that their 
influence over both the Priesthood and the Laity 
was exactly proportioned to the strength or weak- 
ness of the separating line which it was their 
pohcy to draw between them 3 and it was ap- 
parent, that a Clergy linked to society by the 
fondest and tenderest ties, could neither feel that 
isolated esprit du corps which it was the interest of 
the Church to inspire, nor rigidly exercise those 
sterner functions of their sacred Order, which were 
most essential to the preservation of the arrogant 
authority assumed by the Pontiffs, and delegated 
by them to their deputies. 
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Clerical celibacy had been, therefore, a point 
much insisted upon. So eariy as the time of St. 
Colomba, (in the sixth century,) an attempt had 
been made to debar Monastic Communities even 
from the comfort of keeping milch-kine ^ '* be- 
cause/' observes the Saint, '' "where a cow is, 
there a woman must be -, and wherever there is 
a woman, mischief is inevitable." The celi- 
bacy of the Clergy had been also strongly en- 
forced, in the following century, by Archbishop 
Theodore, particularly in his PemtentuUs, a work 
long held in high repute j and it was well under- 
stood, that the general opinion of the Romish 
Church, from its first establishment in Europe, 
had been imiformly hostile to the marriage of the 
Clergy. 

It must then be acknowledged, that the strength 
of early impressions, the sentiments of men emi- 
nent for wisdom and sanctity, and the interests 
of the Church, as it was then constituted, were 
equally opposed to the spectacle which England 
exhibited in the first part of the tenth century. 
It had also happened, that, while religious dis- 
cipline was relaxing in our own Country, it was 
acquiring new and unprecedented austerity among 
our neighbours. The Rule of St. Benedict, so 
named after an insane Saint of the sixth century, 
encouraged by the artful policy of the Pontificate, 
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had graduaUy spread from an obscure spot in 
Italy to many parts of the Christian Continent. 
It enjoined every variety of mortification^ absti- 
nence, and privation ^ to the observance of which, 
together with the blindest submission to their Cle- 
rical superiors, its adherents bound themselves by 
a solemn vow. About the year 940, the Abbey of 
Fleury, in Normandy, which had not heretofore 
enjoyed an immaculate reputation for sanctity and 
discipline, adopted the Benedictine Ordinances 
with so much rigour and perseverance, that the 
Monks of that Community were held up as pat- 
terns to every other Brotherhood in Europe -, and 
it not unfrequently happened that they were 
entreated to visit distant Monasteries, to give les- 
sons, as it were, in the arts of austerity and self- 
denial. 

It was at this juncture that the Primacy of 
England was offered to Odo, of whom mention 
has been made in the Battle of Brunenburgh -, who, 
postponing his acceptance of that high dignity 
until he should have taken upon him the Bene- 
dictine vows, selected the Abbey of Fleury as 
the scene of his profession. His story is some- 
what remarkable. His father was a Danish Chief- 
tain, who had accompanied the sons of Ragnar 
Lodbrog in their expedition of vengeance, and 
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who^ having acquired large possessions in East 
Anglia, finally settled in that Kingdom. Odo had 
been educated as a soldier and a Pagan ; and an 
early inclination which he evinced to frequent 
Christian Churches, and to listen to Christian 
Preachers, so exasperated his ferocious parent, 
that, finding remonstrance and punishment 
equally unavailing, he drove him, in grief and 
anger, from his home for ever. An English Noble- 
man of high rank having sheltered the fugitive, 
gave him every advantage of instruction; and, 
perceiving that his austere and fervent piety was 
ill suited to the profession of arms, he induced him 
to enter the Church. His after-progress was rapid : 
he became a Priest ere he had attained the age 
prescribed in the Canonical Ordinances 3 and was 
very soon created Bishop of Sherborne by Athel- 
Stan. The tenour of his conduct, when he was 
armed with high ecclesiastical power, evinces that 
the spirit of his savage ancestors lay dormant in 
his bosom, and required but small provocation to 
arouse itself and to become an active principle. He 
took possession of the Primacy on his return from 
Fleury, with a mind deeply impressed by the spec- 
tacle of rigid discipline, haughty authority, and 
abject submission, which he had witnessed in that 
Abbey. A proud temper, a hard heart, and a 
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hereditary insensibility to the feelings of others^ 
well prepared him to enact the part of a gloomy 
and bigoted despot. A Pastoral letter^ called The 
Constitutions of Odo, is still extant^ a few extracts 
from which will give our readers some idea of the 
tone assumed by dignified Churchmen in those 
days^ and of the character of Odo in particular. 
" I strictly command and charge/' says this re- 
markable instrument^ " that no man presume to 
lay any tax on the possessions of the Clergy, who 
are the sons of God 3 and the sons of God ought 
to be free from all taxes in every Kingdom." — " If 
any man dares to disobey the discipline of the 
Church in this particular, he is more wicked and 
impudent than the soldiers who crucified Christ." 
— " I command the King, the Princes, and all the 
Nobility, to obey with great humility the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, for they have the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven." 

These blasphemous and imperious ordinances do 
not need any comment. It, nevertheless, appears 
probable that Odo singly would never have dared 
to act with the boldness and audacity which they 
imply. It is only under the guidance of another 
that we find him, in deeds as well as words, attain- 
ing the uttermost extremity of savage and insolent 
despotism. A train of peculiar circumstances had 
been for some time preparing, in o\i^^>M?ito5,'SQl- 
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fering, and affliction, the mighty spirit, nbose least 
boost WBB its [»erfect supremacy over the arrogant 
Primate, and whose siogular atoiy we are now 
about to relate. 
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J'Idwy.— He is insulted by Dunstan. — His melancholy Fate, 
and that of his Queen, Elgiva.— Accession of Edgar. — Un- 
bounded Power of Dunstan. — Is created Primate. — Ejects 
all the Married Clergy with great violence and cruelty. — 
f^tablishes the rule of St. Benedict.— -£dgar*6 yehement 
opposition to the Marriage of the Clergy.— His own Pro- 
fligacy.— He marries Elfrida.— Accession of Edmund the 
Martyr. — Successful Impostures of Dunstan.— Murder of 
f^mund by Klfrida.— Her superstitious Terrors. — Acces- 
sion of Ethelred.— He is cur^d by Dunstan, at his Coro- 
nation.— Death of Dunstan. 
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Began to reign, A.D. 

Edwy 955 

Edgar the Peaceable .... 959 
Edward the Martyr .... 975 

HeORSTAN and Gynethryth, the parents of 
Dunstan, were noble Saxons, allied, as it is said, 
to the Royal line of Wessex 3 we know of them, 
however, little more than that they resided near 
Glastonbury. Athelm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
his maternal uncle, appears to have taken a fatherly 
interest in his distinguished young relative, and to 
have exercised a most disastrous influence over 
his destiny by a well-intended, but mistaken, oppo- 
sition to his early inclinations. Dunstan' himself 
was a child of delicate health, peculiar tempera- 
ment, and surpassing ability. In the studies com- 
mon to the educated classes of that period he 
rapidly excelled his instructors 5 and his capacious 
and energetic min4> not satisfied with literary 
acquisitions only, entered eagerly into the details 
of almost every Art which he saw practised, and 
rested not until he had mad/e it IjLiso^^w. ^^f2S22»s!LN^ 
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and Mathematics were then in their infancy j when, 
therefore, his contemporaries assert, that he ex- 
celled in hoth of those pursuits, they may pro- 
bably refer to a very limited progress ; but his 
musical attainments also, and the curious skill 
with which he wrought in gold, silver, iron, and 
copper, are highly extolled 3 and, it must be ^ 
admitted, by no indifferent judges. The Saxon | 
artificers in metals were, at that time, celebrated 
over Europe ; and the minstrel skill of the tenth 
century might have competed with that of a 
much later period. Dunstan was unquestion- 
ably an excellent musician 3 he both composed 
verses, and set them to music 5 and to him is 
attributed the first discovery of the wild harmony 
produced by the sweeping of the winds over wires 
properly disposed to receive their influence, and 
which is the origin of the instrument called an 
Eolian Harp. 

To the enthusiastic attachment of Dunstan to 
Poetry, and particularly to the metrical legends of 
ancient Romance, may most probably be ascribed 
the early notions which prevailed of his inter- 
course with the world of spirits. A boy eminently 
superior in intellect and attainments to his fellows, 
and whose habits were deeply contemplative, was 
likely to be little understood by those who sur- 
rounded him. His lonely mw&lx^, tke ^sturos 
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i^hich involuntarily accompanied his waking 
visions^ and his low murmuring of poetical ima- 
ginations^ were believed to be indicative of super- 
natural communion. 

Dunstan was yet a child, when he was afflicted 
with an illness, the chief seat of which was in 
the brain^ and which doubtless originated in ex- 
cessive mental exertion. In the delirium of fever, 
he leaped from his bed ^ his attendants followed ; 
but, finding it impossible to restrain him, suf- 
fered him to roam at large over the neighbouring 
Country. For some time, his wanderings appeared 
to be without any specific object 3 but, at length, 
ancient habit carried him to the Church of Glas- 
tonbury, at that time under repair. Swiftly as- 
cending a scaffolding affixed to the building, he 
entered it either through a window or some 
fracture in the roof, and, with that strange impu- 
nity which often attends total unconsciousness of 
danger, he reached the bottom of the Church in 
safety, and there fell into a profound sleep. On 
this circumstance was founded the marvellous 
tale, that he had been driven from his bed by de- 
mons, in the shape of coal-black dogs, who chased 
him over the Country, until he was relieved by 
an angel, who conquered the imps of darkness, 
raised him with great gentleness, and, bearing 
him through the roof of tYie CVxac^, ^^MiR^Xassv 
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safely upon the pavement. Such was, periiaps, 
the impression upon his delirious fancy ; but he 
converted it, in after-years, together with many 
stories of a similar nature, into engines of an 
ambitious policy. 

Dunstan was sent to Court at an early age, to- 
wards the end of the reign of Athelstan. The 
King, surprised at the manifold acquirements of a 
mere boy, took great notice of him. The ignorant 
Courtiers, whose jealousy was excited, ascribed to 
sorcery a pre-eminence which they could neither 
comprehend nor emulate. To the enlarged mind 
of an Alfred, the superiority of Dunstan would 
not have appeared unattainable by human intellect. 
But Athelstan, although he was a wise and good 
King, was not far in advance of his contemporaries. 
The charge of demoniacal assistance appeared to 
him the only probable solution of the phenomenon 
which the extraordinary character of Dunstan, as 
it continued to imfold itself, presented. The 
whisper, that he " worked by unlawful spell " and 
forbidden influence, spread around 3 Dunstan be^ 
came subjected to frequent insult and serious per- 
sonal danger from his triumphant enemies -, and, 
reading no hope of protection in the ** altered eye " 
of Athelstan, he returned to Glastonbury, — ^to his 
books, his pen, and his work-shop. 

Hie sensitive aad «llci^tQ^A!^ x^TSL'^T^xsL^vNt was 
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not long in creating to itself a new object of 
paramount interest. Ambition^ indeed, had 
failed 5 bnt Love, a passion equally powerful, 
now occupied his whole soulj and, had the ardent 
affection which he conceived for a lady, described 
as eminently beautiful, been permitted to take its 
natural progress, Dunstan would probably have 
enacted a widely different part in society, and his 
talents, instead of being exerted to scourge and 
mislead his fellow-beings, might have proved 
shining and guiding lights to them. ^ 

Archbishop Athelm, however, when he saw his 
nephew driven from Court, having fixed his desires 
obstinately upon converting him into a Monk, 
opposed the attachment by every argument which 
bigotry could devise, and succeeded at length in 
exciting a belief, that it was suggested by the great 
Tempter to all evil. By his romantic imagination 
and strong feelings Dunstan was both peculiarly 
fitted to receive such an impression, and was ren- 
dered miserable under its reception. At one mo- 
ment, he turned from the cunnmg sayings of a 
heartless superstition 3 in the next, he rejected the 
most amiable tendencies of his nature, as Satanic 
delusions 3 in the end, he did not 3deld without a 
struggle, which nearly terminated his existence 3 and 
Athelm having, in his wrath, imprecated a curse 
upon his criminal indecision, the uxiba^v) ^^sssbi% 
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man deemed a dreadful illness^ produced by these 
mental conflicts^ an immediate judgment finom 
Heaven. The powers of life nearly sank under his 
accumulated sufferings. For many days he lay in 
a state so closely resembling deaths that, at one pe- 
riod, it was supposed that the last pangs were over. 
After passing that crisis, his recovery, although 
slow, was progressive 5 and the first act of his 
restored powers was to assume the cowl. With a 
vehemence of feeling, which may be readily traced 
to the reaction of the passions which he had 
quelled, the youthful Monk was not content with 
the extreme austerity even of the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict. He excavated, with his own hands, in the 
Churchyard of Glastonbury, a species of eeU, 
which might have been properly termed a grave, 
but that its length was not sufficient to permit the 
living corpse, that was to inhabit it, to take a re- 
clining posture. It had no window, except an 
aperture in the door which covered it over -, and 
its space barely sufficed to contain one person and 
the apparatus necessary for the only recreation in 
which its inmate indulged, the laborious art of 
working metals. The sound of Dunstan's hammer 
often broke the stillness of night, when he left his 
uneasy couch, and sought active employment to 
divert the bitterness of reflection* At those silent 
liour^, also, fearful cne« «ca<di ^<&No\sa\^T{\!£Q&»lvnui 
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were sometimes heard to issue from his desolate 
dwelling. It is said that Dimstan used to account 
for these noises to his credulous neighbours^ in the 
morning, by stories of his encounters with a de- 
mon, who visited his cell to tempt or to torment 
him. Perhaps his diseased imagination conjured 
up appearances^ in the reality of which he be- 
heved 3 perhaps he deliberately imposed upon the 
inquirers, that he might increase his reputation for 
sanctity 3 but^ more probably^ he explained in that 
manner the outpourings of his own tortured spirit^ 
which might not be at all times equally under 
control. 

The report of these demoniacal visitations, the 
extraordinary course of life persevered in by the 
young Anchorite, and his yet more extraordinary 
talents, rendered him an object of general observa- 
tion. He was sought after, courted, and almost 
worshipped, by the inhabitants of Glastonbury and 
its vicinity ; but he appeared wholly indifferent to 
the devotion of an ignorant multitude. A noble 
lady also, about this time, died, and left him a 
large property. He scattered his wealth lavishly 
among the poor ; and continued to dwell in his 
hving tomb, labouring at the forge, and scarcely 
allowing himself the necessary refreshment of food 
or sleep^ as if the world no longer retained a charm 
which could allure him. 
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Edmund I. at length summoned him to Court, 
in terms of the most flattering import ; and his 
obedience to the Royal mandate was instantaneous. 
His self-hewn cell, his voluntary penances, and 
his daily course of humiliation, were quitted at 
the first beckon from a Regal hand ^ and he has- 
tened to the Palace, professing an implicit defer- 
ence to the command, that ''every soul should 
be subject to the higher powers." 

The restoration of Dunstan to Royal fetvour 
occurred at the latter end of the reign of Edmund, 
and he stepped at once into the plenitude of power : 
jealousy and envy no longer dared to assail him ; 
magical delusion was converted into miracle 5 the 
Sorcerer was merged in the Saint. Before the de- 
cease of Edmund, he was created Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury } and the accession of Edred established 
his influence in the Royal Councils yet more firmly. 

Dunstan, at the period of his return to Court, 
had not completed his two-and-twentieth year. 
But the feelings of youth had been seared 
and withered by a series of unnatural excite- 
ments 5 his heart was hardened by the cruel super- 
stition to which he had sacrificed its dearest affec- 
tions ; and he entered upon his high career well 
prepared to act the part of a stem, haughty, and 
impenetrable despot, and to support his pretensions 
to sanctity by a system oi bo\<i \ia^^t»s^. Edred 
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offered him the Bishopric of Winchester^ hut he de- 
clined it with great humility, professing his imwor- 
thiness to hold any office of distinction, and firmly 
rejecting every entreaty to swerve from his determi- 
nation. In a few days afterwards, he repaired one 
morning to the King, in much haste and agitation, 
and stated that the Apostle Peter had visited him 
in the night, with a stem and angry countenance, 
and, after chastising him with his own hands for 
his ohstinate refusal of promotion, had bidden him 
beware how he declined the Primacy when it should 
hereafter be offered to him. From that moment, 
the Abbot of Glastonbury was looked upon as the 
divinely-appointed successor of Archbishop Odo, 
then far advanced in years. At a later period, 
this self-contemning Churchman, who deemed a 
single See too heavy a responsibility for his feeble 
powers, held, in addition to the Primacy, the 
Bishoprics of London, Worcester, and Rochester. 
On the death of Edred, who had placed all 
his own wealth, together with the Regalia and 
treasure of the Crown, in the keeping of Dun- 
stan, a most convenient visit from above, au- 
thorized the wily Abbot to retain the whole of 
the property committed to his charge, and to 
apply it to the use of the Church. The Crown, 
thus impoverished, descended to Edwy, the son 
of Edmund I.^ and nephew to tb& Va^ ^issis^N 
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a very young Prince, hitherto conspicuous only 
for the remarkable beauty of his person, and 
for his addiction to revelry and pleasure. Dun- 
stan, even before his recent act of shameless rapa- 
cityy had reason to consider himself personally ob- 
noxious to the new King 3 but he trusted that his 
powerful intellect and well-established authority 
would enable him to bear down at once any oppo- 
sition which Edwy might have hoped to offer to 
his supremacy, and would render that Monarch as 
much a puppet in his hands as his predecessor 
had been. It appears that he resolved upon com- 
mencing his system of intimidation at the very 
earliest opportunity 3 and an occasion was offered 
to him even before he could reasonably have ex- 
pected it. 

On the day of Coronation, and at the conclusion of 
the festive banquet, instead of remaining to share 
in the scenes of inebriety, which were disgracefully 
common among the Saxon Nobles, Edwy stole 
away from the assembly. This action, at the worst 
but thoughtless, and which probably merited com- 
mendation, was magnified into a grave affront by 
the company -, and Dunstan, whose duty it was 
rather to uphold the example of the young King to 
the imitation of the carousing Courtiers, was de- 
puted, together with another Churchman, to request 
bis return to the baaq(yxet. They fo>Mvd him with 
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his wife, Elgiva, the most celebrated beauty of the 
time, and her mother. Dunstan delivered his 
mission in the tone of a severe master to a refrac- 
tory pupil 5 and, when the justly-indignant Edwy 
positively refused to return with him, the proud 
Abbot) little used to contradiction, even from the 
throne, burst into a strain of intemperate and un- 
manly invective against the two noble females, to 
whose influence he attributed his disobedience^ 
and, seizing the boy-Monarch in his powerful 
grasp, forced the Crown, which had been laid 
aside, again upon his head, and dragged him vio- 
lently back to the assembled company. As this 
trying scene was thus concluded, the Queen, urged 
beyond all power of forbearance, uttered scnne 
words of threatening and of natural indignation, 
which she was destined to expiate in tears of blood. 
Every high and princely feeling was roused in 
the bosom of Edwy, by an insult so aggravated 
by time, place, and circumstance 5 and it is pro- 
bable that Dunstan was considered, by a majority 
of the Nobles, to have far exceeded his commis- 
sion, since, when the King degraded him from his 
monastic dignity, and passed upon him a sentence 
of banishment, the enraged Priest found himself 
compelled to yield a temporary submission. He 
retired for a short time into Flanders, leaving be- 
hind him a numerous andpo>NeT^^"ttsN?j>\iRs^^^ 
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by the Primate Odo^ and strongly opposed to 
the King. 

Edwy and Elgiva were lawfully united to each 
other ; but, being distant cousins, it was in the 
power of their monastic persecutors to rank their 
relation among the many degrees of consanguinity 
then enumerated in the Papal prohibitions relative 
to marriage. The first act of Odo, therefore, when 
he found himself sufficiently strong, was to pio- 
claim the nuUity of the Royal nuptials 3 and, stig- 
matizing the Queen by the most offensive name 
that can be applied to the lowest of her sex^ he 
tore her forcibly from her husband. The rest of 
her melancholy story is well known : her fate in 
the hands of the ferocious Dane is too painful to 
be given in detail ; and her death of lingering tor- 
ment is said to have broken the heart of her un- 
fortunate husband, who siirvived her only for a 
short space of stormy rebellion, during which he 
never for one moment quailed before his perse- 
cutors. But the struggle had been, on his side, 
a hopeless one from its commencement 3 and, 
although rage and despair supported him for a 
brief period, he sank at last under his sufiferings, 
if he were not, like his Queen, basely murdered, 
of which there is strong suspicion. He died at the 
age of nineteen, a. d. 959. 

JSdgar^ the younger bxotJh&T oi E»d^»^ho, while 
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he yet lived, had been made King by the fiaction, 
was now the undisputed Monarch of England 5 
and Dunstan, under the nominal sovereignty of a 
Monarch of fourteen, commenced a career of fear- 
less despotism. The Primacy had been opened to 
his ambition by the death of Odo prior to that of 
Edwy^ but the courageous young King imme- 
diately nominated Elfric, Bishop of Winchester, 
to the vacant See. Jhat Prelate, unfortunately, 
perished amid the Alpine snows during his journey 
to Rome, in order to receive the Pallium; a part of 
the archiepiscopal dress, woven from the wool of 
consecrated lambs, and prepared with much prayer 
and ceremony, the investment of which the subtle 
policy of the Pontificate had strictly reserved 
to itself. When the news of his fate reached 
England, Edwy instantly supplied his place by 
Brithelm, Bishop of WeUs 5 a meek-spirited Pre- 
late, whose appointment Dunstan set aside with- 
out difficulty on the accession of Edgar. After 
this act of flagrant injustice, he journeyed in 
safety to Rome ; and was most appropriately con- 
firmed in his usurped dignity, by investiture from 
the hand of John the Twelfth, a Pontiff disgraced 
by almost every crime that can stain the human 
character. 

The new Primate returned to England with his 
thoughts principally dixeet/^d. \«r««t^ ^^ ^^^cswaaw- 
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tion in conduct and discipline, which it was his 
grand object to effect among the Clergy. Under 
his auspices, the straitest Benedictine Rule had 
been for some years established in Glastonbury 
Abbey 5 and it had been enforced by Odo in every 
community over which he possessed sufficient in- 
fluence. But, although the pretensions of Odo were 
as audacious as those of Dunstan, he had neither 
his commanding talents to second them, nor had 
the course of public events been so fevourable.to his 
ambition. A strong party had always existed in 
favour of the secular Clergy -, and the approaches 
of Dunstan himself towards the attainment of his 
object, were even now made with as much caution 
as boldness. On the one hand, by an assertion 
of uninterrupted communication with the Divine 
Majesty, he nearly converted the Government into 
a Theocracy, of which he was the second Moses j 
on the other, he fortified his already-strong posi- 
tion by every human means which his active spirit 
could devise. The yoimg King was induced to 
take a furious and tmbecoming part in his sanction 
of the projected changes : every See which became 
vacant was fiilled by the creatures of the Primate; 
and, in the year 969, the storm, which had been 
so long gathering, burst at once and with over- 
whelming violence upon the married Clergy. 
The principal coadjutors of Dunstan were. 
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Oswald, to \Chom he had resigned the Bishopric 
of Worcester, and Ethelwold, who, at about the 
same period, had been appointed to that of Win- 
chester 5 two Benedictine Monks, who were well 
suited to become active ministers of evil under 
such a leader, and who were elevated with him to 
the dignity of the Sainthood. 

Oswald eflfected his portion of the great work 
in hand with far less violence than his fellow-r 
labourers, by the means, as it is said, of '^ a most 
holy and divine stratagem," the nature of which is 
not recorded. It probably consisted of a promise 
of support and protection to the married Clergy 
under his government; who, voluntarily retired 
from the Cathedral, and from the Monasteries 
which they inhabited with their wives and families, 
and are stated to have received in return a pit- 
tance not sufficient to preserve them as single 
individuals from the horrors of want or the degra- 
dation of beggary. 

Ethelwold took a more open course in the 
Diocese of Winchester. He entered his Cathedral 
Church one Sabbath-morning, when the commu- 
nity were assembled for Matins, followed by seve- 
ral men, each heavily laden with a number of 
Benedictine habits ; then, ascending the steps to 
the pulpit, with a grave and determined counte- 
nance, he addressed the T?T\es\^ «a^ ^«assvi&s ^sss.^ 
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in a few stem words simply proposed an alterna- 
tive to their choice ; namely, either to assume, on 
the moment, the monastic garments prepared for 
them, and to adopt the pure and holy Rule, of 
which they were the badge, and which commanded 
an eternal renunciation of their concubines and 
ofifspring; .or to quit that sacred building, be 
degraded 6rom the Clerical profession, and be- 
come outcasts and mendicants, knowing not 
whither to turn for a hand to aid or a roof to 
shelter them. The imhappy husbands and fathers 
pleaded hard for those who were most dear to 
them, and implored at least some little respite, 
some breathing space, as it were, for consideration, 
ere they decided upon a question so momentous. 
The Bishop heeded not the first part of their 
prayer ; to the last, his answer was, " Not a single 
moment." A few yielded 3 but the numerous re- 
mainder, standing firm to their faith and honour, 
were driven away on the instant from the home 
which had sheltered them, and, with their wives 
and innocent children, wandered abroad, loaded 
with opprobrium, and aided only by a stealthy 
charity, which dared not afiford them open assist- 
ance. 

By similar measures of fraud or violence, ,the 
entire Clergy of England became almost simul- 
^neously one vast community of Benedictines, 
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and wonders were not wanting to embellish this 
happy revolution. The poetical genius of Dun- 
stan had always greatly aided the accounts which 
he was accustomed to give of his celestial inter- 
course ; and a most blasphemous and o£fensive 
composition, which was set to music by himself, 
and appointed to be sung during Divine Service 
in all Churches and Cathedrals, detailed the cere- 
monial of a marriage which he had witnessed in 
Heaven, and which he interpreted to be typical 
of the union which he had efifected between the 
EngUsh Church and the Order of St. Benedict. 

In the Diocese of St. Alban, also, one of the 
new Abbots, a man who had been a notorious evil 
hver, enacted a circumstantial miracle, which had 
much influence in disposing the public mind to a 
belief that the Monastic Ordinances were imder 
the immediate protection of Heaven. He feigned 
himself sick, and actually appeared to expire. 
Some of the Monks of his own community, toge- 
ther with Germanus, the Abbot of Winchelcomb, 
watched the corpse by night, and, towards mid- 
night, were greatly alarmed and surprised to see 
the dead man raise himself on the couch into a 
sitting posture, and look gravely around upon the 
company. All fled precipitately, except Germanus, 
who, either a dupe or an accomplice, bore his 
public testimony to the story told b^ ^<^ ^tobq&- 
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citated Abbot, which stated that be had been 
carried to Heaven, to receive judgment, where bis 
sins were forgiven, through the merits of St. Oswald, 
Bishop of Winchester-, and that be bad afterwards 
been permitted to return to Earth, for no other 
purpose than to inform the people of England of 
the high favour in which the Benedictine Order 
was held in the regions of Eternity. Heaven, be 
declared, was hterally thronged with Monks and 
Nuns of that denomination, all of them with beau- 
tiful faces, and clad in goigeous dresses, glittmng 
with gold and gems. St. Benedict himself, as was 
most fitting, had the highest place among them, 
the handsomest person, and by fieur the most splen- 
did attire. 

The reign of Edgar the Peaceable continued for 
sixteen tranquil and prosperous years, and, as we 
may well beheve, it is particularly lauded in the 
Monkish Chronicles. In truth, England was ably 
governed imder his nominal rule; and, as be was 
sumptuous in his Court and person, and (^ a 
munificent hberality, the externals of Majesty 
were supported with a suitable magnificence. Of 
Edgar is told the story, that eight tributary Mon- 
archs rowed his stately barge upon the river Dee. 
Perhaps the only one among them who really was 
entitled to the name was Kenneth, of Scotland -, 
the others were petty Welsh Princes, bearing the 
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title of King, with little dominion attached to it. 
It is said that, while £dgar imposed this duty 
upon his vassal-guests, he vaunted of his dis- 
courtesy in their presence : " Let not my succes- 
sors," said he, " presume to call themselves Kings, 
till they can conmiand a similar trihute." The 
arrogant vanity which characterizes this anecdote 
receives some confirmation from the preamble 
affixed to the public Acts and Charters of this 
reign. While those of the immortal Alfred com- 
mence simply, " I, Alfred, King of the West 
Saxons ;" to the name of Edgar is appended a 
long train of titles and dignities, which occupy 
seventeen or eighteen lines. 

It has been hinted that the assistance which 
Edgar afforded to Dunstan in his work of expur- 
gation, was not feebly given. No words, indeed, 
were sufficiently hard for the married Clergy, in 
his speeches in Coimcil 5 no epithet too vile for 
their wives. Nevertheless, the private life of the 
Monarch himself was marked by the most flagrant 
excesses. For the enormity of forcibly carrjdng off 
from her Convent a Nun, who had assumed the 
veil as a last refuge from his hcentious pursuit, 
Dunstan enjoined the King to refrain from wear- 
ing his crown for the space of seven years, and 
to observe a prescribed course of fasting for a 
similar neriod. The latter in^unctlow. Vsa^ '^^^^- 
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midable appearance ; but we can scarcely suppose 
that a young, luxurious^ and self-indulgent Mon- 
arch would carry his obedience to any very painful 
extent, when we find that the rich and powerful 
were, at that time, permitted to fast by proxy; and 
that an abstinence of seven years might be de- 
spatched in as many days, by engaging a sufficient 
number of persons to undergo the penance, an 
indulgence easily purchased. The excesses of 
Edgar are httle worthy of marvel, while he pos- 
sessed such ready means of imaginary expiation. 

We cannot stain our pages with the numerous 
amours of this champion of Clerical celibacy. 
The story of the fair Elfrida, the betrayer of her 
confiding husband, '' whose only fault was too 
much love for her,'' and rewarded for her per- 
fidy by elevation to the throne, — fmds a place 
in every story-book of English History, and has 
been versified and dramatized, till it must be fami- 

§ 

liar to all readers. She proved a fatal step-mother 
to Edgar's son by his first Queen, who succeeded 
him 3 and her own son by the King, for whose 
sake his mother plimged so deeply into sin, be- 
came one of the most worthless and imfortunate 
Monarchs that ever swayed the English sceptre. 

At the death of Edgar, in 975, Dunstan imme- 
diately proceeded to the Coronation of Edmund, 
his first-born son, afterwards surnamed " the 
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Martyr," whose right to the throne was, indeed, 
unquestionable. Elfrida, however, having the 
policy to adopt the cause of the ejected Clergy, 
who had found many silent friends among the 
Nobility, had little difficulty in forming a tolerably 
strong party in favour of her own son, Ethelred 5 
and the Primate resorted to his old methods to 
disperse the opponents who were gathering around 
him. At a Synod, in Winchester Cathedral, when 
opinions ran high against him, an image of our 
Saviour on the Cross, affixed to the wall of the 
building, eflfectually silenced all farther opposition, 
by uttering an abrupt and peremptory speech in 
his favour. On another occasion, he convoked a 
meeting, to debate on the affairs of the Church, at 
Calne, in Wiltshire. Many of the expelled Canons 
and Clergy resorted thither, together with their 
chief patrons among the Nobility. Their principal 
orator was a Scotch Bishop, named Brithelm, 
whose powers of utterance are described with ludi- 
crous gravity in the ancient Chronicles, as so rapid 
and inexhaustible, that Dunstan was fairly borne 
down and discomfited by the overwhelming loqua- 
city of his opponent. He had an argument in 
reserve, however, which set reasoning and elo- 
quence alike at defiance. When the contest was 
at its height, and just at the moment when the 
Primate had prof^sed his willm.^«a&\ft\R»N^^*«^s. 
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cause to the decision of Heaven^ a dreadful sound 
of crashing timhers, mingled with cries and shrieks, 
was heard 3 and the whole of that part of the 
flooring on which the ejected Clergy and Uieir 
friends were seated, gave way suddenly under 
them, and they were precipitated into the chamber 
beneath. Many were crushed to death ; many 
grievously wounded; and few, if any, escaped 
without some serious injury. 

It is scarcely possible to attribute this well- 
authenticated event to accidental circumstances. 
The moment at which it occurred, the object which 
it assisted, and the partial nature of its effects, 
appear to place the fact of its pre-arrangement 
almost beyond controversy. The diflSculty of pre- 
paring a scheme, which required so much previous 
labour and contrivance, is the only sohd argument 
opposed to this opinion 5 but, when we consider 
the extent of Dunstan*s influence, the numerous 
creatures of his will, and, above all, that a system 
of ingenious, and, as they termed it, pious fraud, 
was not only tolerated, but admired, at that period, 
it is easy to conceive that the persons employed in 
the preparation of this engine of massacre might 
beheve themselves to be engaged in a work highly 
acceptable to Heaven -, a belief which would im- 
plicitly secure their secrecy. In the arrangements, 
also, for the accommodatioYL of thft company, who 
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would naturally divide into their own separate ' 
parties, the unsuspecting victims might have heen 
easily induced to seat themselves so as to favour 
the plan for their destruction. 

Whatever may have been the origin of this 
disastrous event, its result was definitive. The 
principal and most dangerous members of the 
faction opposed to that of Dunstan, were removed 
in a single day -, and Elfiida perceived that every 
hope of dethroning her step-son, and gaining his 
crown for Ethelred, by any act of the people, was 
gone for ever. She was baffled, but not subdued j 
and, in despite of the youth and amiable character 
of the King, who had recently bestowed upon her 
a munificent dower, she resolved upon his assas- 
sination, for which accident soon supplied her with 
an opportunity. Her residence was at Corfe Castle, 
in Dorsetshire, now a venerable building, display- 
ing many of the changes which have marked Hie 
progress of our national architecture, and still 
retaining in its most ancient portion an undoubted 
part of the dwelling of the guilty Queen. 

The course of the chase Jiaving unexpectedly 
carried the youthful King into that neighbourhood, 
he hastened, in the unsuspecting confidence of his 
heart, without any attendant, to Corfe, in order to 
see his brother. His step-mother had observed his 
approach, and, hurrying to the portal^ sk^ ^gsi^R^^ 
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<him with a tender embrace, gave him a most affec- 
tionate welcome, and urged him to alight. Edward 
accepted a cup of wine ; but, teUing her that he must 
speedily rejoin his companions, requested that it 
might be brought to him at the gate. The treacher- 
ous woman immediately fetched a goblet, which she 
presented to him with her own hands -, and, while 
he was in the act of drinking, one of her domestics 
thrust a dagger into his back. Feeling the blow, 
he involuntarily spurred his horse, which darted 
forward, and carried him rapidly out of the reach 
and sight of his murderers -, and his mourning 
attendants, tracing the course which the steed had 
taken by the blood which tracked it, found their 
unfortunate Monarch quite dead, with his foot 
still hanging in the stirrup. 

This atrocious deed could not be concealed from 
Ethelred, who loved his elder brother very ten- 
derly. The tears which he shed, offered so forcible 
a reproach to the murderess, that she beat the 
innocent child with a severity which nearly added 
a second victim to the violence of her evil passions. 
Her crimes, however, were, to herself, worse than 
unprofitable. Ethelred did, indeed, succeed to the 
throne 3 but, turning with abhorrence from his 
unnatural mother, he threw himself into the arms 
of the party which had opposed her. Horror and 
L indignation met Yiex ^wVieaftNet ^"^ ^^^"'^eared in 
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public J and, after a short attempt to brave the 
popular hatred, she buried her disappointed am-, 
bition and her fruitless guilt in a Cloister. Her 
wealth founded the Convents of Amesbury and 
Whorwellj and the remainder of her Ufe was 
spent in penance and privation. But the miser- 
able superstition, which taught her to rely upon 
such expiations for sin, could afford her little com- 
fort. Ancient writers speak in fearful terms of 
the agony of her remorse in old age -, and it is 
recorded that she constantly kept her body covered 
with small crosses, to scare away the evil spirits, 
which her troubled conscience believed to be per- 
petually watching for an unguarded moment, in 
which they might seize upon her. 

Dunstan could not refuse to perform the cere- 
mony of Coronation for Ethelred, who was at that 
time the last remaining scion of the Royal stock 
of Cerdic ; but he made it a vehicle for anathema, 
rather than fo^ blessing. As the vindictive Primate, 
now advanced in years, but unsoftened in feelings, 
placed the golden Circlet upon the brow of a 
Monarch scarcely ten years old, he called down, 
in a loud voice, the heaviest maledictions on his 
head. ''The curse of blood is upon thee," said he j 
" the sin of thy guilty mother shall cleave to thee. 
Never, since Saxon foot was first placed on British ^ 
ground, has England known so maiLY ^^^ ^^ \g:5^3^ ^ 
evils as shaU. befall her xwidet \\\^ s^wj V 
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This is the last public act of importance re- 
corded of Duustan. He lived not many years 
afterwards ; and died just before those calamitieB 
commenced, which were regarded as the fulfilment 
of his prophecy. 
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